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management training and education programs offered by the 
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various courses and programs presented not only at Quantico, 
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nation. 


For organization purposes the selections are arranged 
in two groups: police supervision and police management. 
Although not specifically identified the articles in the 
entire collection examine the general functions of police 
planning, organizing, directing, and controlling of human 
and other police resources. Those in the Police Supervision 
section contain information of use to first-line supervisors; 
those in the Police Management section, information of use 
to mid-level and senior police staff. By no means is the 
collection exhaustive. For this reason a selected bibliography 
of management titles is offered in section three for the 
student who wants to pursue topics in greater depth. 
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I. POLICE SUPERVISION 




Management Control 
Through Motivation 


By DONALD C. WITHAM 


Special Agent 
Management Science Unit 
FBI Academy 
Quantico, Va, 



The task of management is fre- 
quently subdivided into the following 
component parts: Planning, organizing, 
directing, staffing, and controlling. The 
management function of control, per- 
haps befitting its position as the last 
function listed above, is generally less 
understood and honored than the oth- 
er managerial processes. There are 
many different interpretations of and 
misgivings about the concept of con- 
trol. Yet, despite the many misconcep- 
tions about the nature of control, there 
is general agreement about its defini- 
tion. Henri Fayol’s definition in 1916 is 
still commonly accepted today. 

“In an undertaking control con- 
sists in verifying whether every- 
thing occurs in conformity with the 
plan adopted, the instructions is- 
sued and principles established, it 
has for object to point out weak- 
nesses and errors in order to recti- 
fy them and prevent recurrence. It 
operates on everything, things, 
people, actions.*'^ 

The American cultural value of In- 
dividual freedom is supposedly threat- 
ened by any form of control. Highly 
simplified, the argument goes that free- 
dom is good and control is bad. Al- 
though most people are reluctant to 
admit it, they probably prefer some 
degree of control in their lives to give 
> them some stability and continuity and 
|o jc^tribyle to thdr general well-being 


and safety. Yet, the negative connota- 
tion of control still exists; it is amplified 
by the methods in which controls have 
been traditionally devised, implement- 
ed, and used in both private sector and 
governmental organizations. Here, we 
discuss the traditional management 
control strategies, with particular em- 
phasis on the behavioral implications 
of these strategies. Motivation theory 
will also be addressed. Familiarity with 
such theories may assist law enforce- 
ment executives in unleashing the po- 
tential of their subordinates, while 
establishing an organizational climate 
of self-control and optimum productivity. 

A Traditional View of Control 

Many managers view control as the 
managerial means to insure that objec- 
tives are implemented. This process 
is normally accomplished by estab- 
lishing policies and procedures and 
measuring and providing feedback on 
performance.* The process of estab- 
lishing policies and procedures is relat- 
ed to the concept of control as 
direction. The father of scientific man- 
agement, Frederick Taylor, believed 
that it was a primary responsibility of 
management to learn the best method 
and procedures for accomplishing 
work, prepare written instructions de- 
tailing these procedures, and carefully 
train selected workers in these proce- 
dures. Thus, it was the responsibility of 
rmmgers, and not employees, to pro- 
r vido clear and understandable policies 
and procedures that would insure the 
accompr^ment of objectives. 


CPubffihed by the Peder^ Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice) 
Reprinted from the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, February 1960. 



The distinctions between policy, 
procedure, or rule are not always clear 
and are not really central to our discus- 
sion. Broadly stated, policies, proce- 
dures, and rules set forth guidelines for 
making decisions, specify ways for car- 
rying out tasks, and provide regulations 
that require or prohibit certain behav- 
ior. What is important is that managers 
devise policies and procedures that 
help employees accomplish objectives. 
In their early years and while they are 
relatively small, most police depart- 
ments, or for that matter virtually all 
organizations, require very few policies 
and procedures. Gradually, as the de- 
partment grows and becomes more 
complex, the need for policies and pro- 
cedures becomes more pronounced. It 
is just not efficient or economically fea- 
sible to continue handling every prob- 
lem as unique. The organizations 
decide to develop some potides that 
trade upon experience and give guid- 
ance to people facing similar problems 
for the first time. Today, many depart- 
ments not only rely on their own expe- 
rience but hire management con- 
sultants and staff specialists to analyze 
the experiences and innovations of 
other departments to see if they are 
applicable to their own department. 


Even though the development of 
policies and procedures is inevitable, 
and in spite of the advantages just 
discussed, it is equally inevitable that 
problems will evolve as a result of 
these policies and procedures. Unless 
management is careful to avoid provid- 
ing teo much direction, these problems 
or disadvantages can easily outweigh 
the advantages. In this era of rapid 
change and advanced technology, the 
idea of planning for and controlling 
every contingency is not feasible. 
Above all else, police departments 
must be flexible and adaptive to the 
environment. Police managers and pa- 
trolmen must use discretion in handling 
unique or unforeseen incidents. Too 
much direction leads to an inversion of 
means and ends. Some people regard 
plans and procedures as an end in 
themselves, without regard to their 
contribution to organizational objec- 
tives. Many people feel that this “by 
the book" mentality is essentially syn- 
onomous with bureaucracy. 

A final difficulty with control 
through policies and procedures is the 
continuing necessity to insure that they 
are up-to-date. Outdated and improper 
policies can be a strong demotivator. 
Some management consultants rec- 
ommend periodically burning all poli- 
cies and procedures, and after a few 
weeks, carefully assessing the situa- 
tion to determine which policies are 
really needed and which should be 
eliminated. 


The second control process, 
measuring performance and providing 
feedback, has its roots in the concept 
of control not as direction but as verifi- 
cation-checking to see if activities 
conform to predetermined direction. 
This approach involves developing and 
administering measures of key activi- 
ties that will discover and determine if 
objectives are being fulfilled. Elaborate 
budgetary techniques, management 
audits, time scheduling techniques 
such as PERT (Program Evaluation 
and Review Technique), computer 
technology, and management informa- 
tion systems have the capacity to pro- 
vide police managers with, voluminous 
amounts of accurate, complex informa- 
tion In a timely fashion. Crucial to the 
effectiveness of such approaches, 
however, is choosing what to measure. 
How well the measurements are de- 
signed makes a difference in how 
much they can help the organization 
reach its objectives. Probably one of 
the most damning, but accurate, com- 
plaints about management by objec- 
tives, at least with respect to the way it 
is frequently implemented, is the se- 
ductive urge to concentrate on that 
which is quantifiable at the expense of 
that which is important. If control sys- 
tems are to avoid being counterpro- 
duofive, both from an organizational 
effectiveness standpoint and from a 
rtiotivational perspective, they must 
highlight links between effort and per- 
formance. 



Research on the effects of control 
systems upon motivation and behavior 
leads to the conclusion that complete- 
ness, objectivity, and responsiveness 
to employee effort and performance 
are desirable and necessary qualities 
of the performance measures.® Em- 
ployees perceive that measurements 
define important aspects of the job. 
They assume that what is counted is 
what matters. As Harold Hook, the 
president of American General Insur- 
ance Company, states, “A company 
gets what it inspects, not what it ex- 
pects.”^ In a 1963 report, P. M. Blau 
comments that law enforcement offi- 
cials who are assigned an established 
caseload and a quota for clearing 
cases pick easy or fast cases toward 
the end of each month if they antici- 
pate falling short of their quota.® Sev- 
eral studies document how employees 
will make sure, by fair means or foul, 
that measurements will register at sat- 
isfactory levels. The performance 
measures selected for the control sys- 
tem can, in fact, change the behavior 
of employees, and if the measures are 
not a valid indicator of performance, 
this change in behavior may well be 
dysfunctional. 

Feedback is an integral part of 
control through the use of performance 
measurement. Feedback makes it pos- 
sible to compare actual and intended 
performance and to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. The popular belief 
that accurate feedback results in im- 
proved performance has not always 
been supported by research studies.® 
Additionally, the effectiveness of feed- 
back can vary depending on who or 
what provides it. Most individuals seem 
to find the task and themselves the 
preferred source.^ Supervisors often 
make a poor source of feedback. 
"Critical feedback from supervisors in 
a performance ^praisa) sysiam tends, 
indeed, to provide more stimulus tq 
defensiveness than to improve perform^ 
ance." ® In short, feedback can be both 
valuable and risky. 


Control Through Motivation 

Now that the possibilities of con- 
trolling the behavior of people in orga- 
nizations through policies and 
procedures and through performance 
measurement and feedback have been 
discussed, it is necessary to consider 
the motivational processes of individ- 
uals and see how police managers can 
apply this knowledge to control the 
behavior of their personnel. According 
to motivation theory, people have cer- 
tain needs and beliefs or expectancies 

“Feedback is an 
integral part of control 
through the use of 
performance 
measurement.” 

about whether or not various ways of 
behaving will lead to satisfaction of 
these needs. Within us all, mental and 
emotional processes are at work to 
determine how we will behave. This 
article will briefly review some of the 
major theories of motivation in order to 
assist in understanding this psychologi- 
cal process. 

Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs 

In a classic work in the 1940's, 
Abraham Maslow outlined an overall 
theory of motivation using a hierarchy 
of needs concept which can be most 
helpful in explaining the vagaries of 
human behavior.® (See fig. 1.) A basic 
assumption of the theory is that all 
behavior is goal-directed. The desired 
goals represent satisfaction of basic 
human needs. These needs are ar- 
ranged in a hierarchical relationship 
with the lowest needs being prepotent. 
According to the theory, people are 
always in a state of want, but what they 
want is a function of the pattern of 
need satisfactions within the^hierarchy. 
Lowest-level heeds are predominant 
uritil they are at least pjEMlially satisfied, 
at whi^ time higher^level needs 
emerge and become the energizers for 
future behavior. Maslow states that a 
satisfied need is not a motivator of 
behavior. 


Just as satisfied needs move peo- 
ple up the hierarchy, unsatisfied needs 
move people back down the hierarchy 
to their basic physiological and safety 
needs. Thus, a young police lieutenant 
with a graduate degree and virtually 
unlimited career advancement poten- 
tial is probably operating normally at a 
level of ego/esteem need satisfaction 
or self-actualization. However, if he 
were captured by a group of terrorists 
and involved In a lengthy hostage situ- 
ation, within a relatively short time his 
behavior would be directed toward the 
satisfaction of basic physiological 
needs, as well as the maintenance of 
his safety and that of the other 
hostages. 

Although Maslow did not intend 
that his theory be directly applied to 
work motivation, the need hierarchy 
can be roughly converted. (See fig. 2.) 

The research conducted to vali- 
date Maslow’s model has had mixed 
results, and most likely, the model is 
not the final answer in work motivation. 
However, the model does serve one 
very significant purpose — to make 
managers more aware of the diverse 
needs of people at ‘work. 

Herzberg’s Two-factor Theory of 
Motivation 

Frederick Herzberg extended the 
work of Maslow and developed a spe- 
cific theory of work motivation. Using 
what is known as the critical incident 
method. Herzberg has posed the fol- 
lowing to the many different types of 
workers— professional and manual. 
“Think of a time when you felt 
exceptionally bad about your job, 
either your present job or any 
other job you have had. Tell me 
what happened. Conversely, think 
of a tirne when you felt exception- 
ally good about your job . . . and 
tell me what happened." 



The responses obtained were 
fairly consistent. When people were 
describing good feelings, they were 
generally associated with job experi- 
ences and job content, and bad experi- 
ences were generally associated with 
the environment in which the work was 
accomplished. Herzberg states that 
what makes people feel good and bad 
about their work are two separate and 
distinct factors. The good factors are 
called motivators; the bad factors, 
hygiene. (See fig. 3.) 

Herzberg’s theory is closely re- 
lated to that of Maslow. The hygiene 
factors are preventative and environ- 
mental in nature and are roughly equiv- 
alent to Maslow’s lower-level needs. 
These factors are important because 
they prevent dissatisfaction and almost 
certain poor performance, but they do 
not lead to feelings of satisfaction and 
consequent high performance. Herz- 
berg believes that a person must be 
given a task to perform which is chal- 
lenging and meaningful to him in order 
to be motivated. 

Herzberg’s theory has also been 
heavily criticized by academicians and 
practicing managers. The most serious 
criticism would appear to be with the 
methodology employed. When re- 
searchers depart from the critical Inci- 
dent method (describing one instance 
when they felt either particularly good 
or bad about their job) used by Herz- 
berg, they generally obtain results 
which are quite different from those the 
two-factor theory would predicl^^An 
additional point of controversy over 
Herzberg’s theory is the listing of sal- 
ary or pay as a hygiene factor. Herz- 
berg states that pay Is the most impor- 
tant hygiene factor, but many people 
feel that even this preeminence among 
hygiene factors may be an overcorrec- 
tion for many workers. In other words, 
pay can be and is a motivator for many 
people. A study by Lawler jn the early 
1970’s has shown that money can be a 
powerful motivator for some people. 
Still, Herzberg’s work is extremely valu- 
able to practicing managers because it* 
provides an understanding of job^ 
content factors and worker; satisfao- 
tiort. 


Figure 1. 
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®^tancy Theory of Motivation 

ain attempt to address some of 
limitations of Maslow’s and Herz- 
motivation theories, Victor 
proposed the expectancy 

of work motivation in 1964.^^ 
ontly, there are many models of 
: motivation built around the con- 
of expectancy theory. Most aca- 
icians have embraced the 
sctancy theory because they feel it 
3 ^.cleciuately describes the motiva- 
process of Individuals than the 
3 simplistic models of Maslow and 
:berg. It should be recalled that 
low and Herzberg believed that all 
ivior was goal-directed and that 
e goals represented satisfaction of 
3 human needs. By way of con- 
. the expectancy theory states that 
jman being is both emotional— 
dng satisfaction of neecjs— and 
enable— thinking through what al- 
ative actions will satisfy needs— at 
same time. In effect, we try to 
lict the consequences of our be- 
or with respect to the payoffs we 
receive, I.e., there is a cognitive 
jct of behavior. Basic to the cogni- 
view of motivation is the notion 
individuals have cognitive (subjec- 
expectancies concerning the out- 
es of their behavior and have 
erences among these outcomes. 
3 , people have an idea about pos- 
t consequences of their acts and 
e conscious choices among con- 
jences according to their probabil- 
>f occurrence and their value to 
1. “Thus for the cognitive theorists 
the anticipation of reward that 
‘gtzres behavior and the perceived 
e of various outcomes that gives 
avior its direction.” 


For example, consider the situa- 
tion of a young patrolman studying for 
a sergeant’s exam. The night before 
the exam the patrolman is trying to 
decide how to spend the evening. He 
has a number of choices. He could 
stay home and study, go to the local 
gym and work out go to the neighbor- 
hood bar, or take his girl to the movies. 
Each choice will produce its own 
payoffs for the patrolman. The one he 
chooses will be the one which will 
provide the greatest payoffs with 
respect to his needs arid values. The 

“If control systems are 
to avoid being 
counterproductive, 

. . . they must 
highlight links between 
effort and 
performance.” 

patrolman is likely to have a sense of 
achievement as a result of studying for 
the exam, and if he believes (his sub- 
jective probability) that studying for the 
exam will lead to a high grade and he 
values a high grade and the expected 
resulting promotion, It is very likely that 
he will spend the evening in study. It 
may be that in addition to a need for 
achievement, the patrolman also has a 
strong need for affiliation, in this event 
he could satisfy both needs by study- 
ing with other officers preparing for the 
exam. However, if the officer does not 
believe (subjective probability) studying 
will have any effect upon his grade or if 
he places little or no value on achiev- 
ing a high grade and possible promo- 
tion. there is very little likelihood that 
he will study. 

The expectancy models can be- 
come quite complex and frequently In- 
volve mathematical equations and 
formulas to predict behavior. This com- 
plexity and quantifiability are obviously 
attractive to academicians and simulta- 
neously tend to scare off practicing law 
enforcement executives. This is most 
unfortunate. Obviously, people do not 
become mathematicians to figure out 
their every act, but this does not mean 
that expectancy theory is of no value. 


In real life, people trade upon their 
experience and knowledge to' make 
quick, subjective estimates of the 
payoffs resulting from various behav- 
iors. The true value of expectancy the- 
ory lies in highlighting the reasoning 
side of people— the cognitive side of 
behavior. Generally, if managers can 
cement the link between task perform- 
ance and need satisfaction, they raise 
the probability that employee efforts 
will be committed to organizational 
goals and objectives. Managers are 
employed to assist in realizing organi- 
zational objectives, and their effective- 
ness depends upon the cooperation of 
their subordinates. They must clarify 
for subordinates the paths of behavior 
that will fill the subordinates’ need sat- 
isfaction and insure these paths are 
parallel or complementary to attain- 
ment of organizational goals. 

The central notion of expectancy 
theory is that people will act in a partic- 
ular way as a function of how certain 
they are that the act will be followed by 
a reward and what value that reward 
holds for them. The reward must be 
contingent upon performing specific 
acts which are organizationally desir- 
able. Management, thus, is able to 
control organizational behavior by the 
design and administration of reward 
practices. By insuring that rewards are 
linked to organizationally desired be- 
haviors and that the paths to these 
rewards are clarified for subordinates, 
management can establish real control 
of their organization. 

Conclusion 

We have reviewed the control 
process from the perspectives of es- 
tablishing policies and procedures and 
also from measuring and providing 
feedback on performance. Additionally, 
we have discussed the complex psy- 
chological process of motivation in or- 
der to gain some insight into why 
people behave In certain ways. The 
first two approaches can be of invalu- 
able assistance to law enforcement 
executives in controlling the behavior 
of their organizational members, but 
simultaneously, the limitations and po- 



tentiai disadvantages of these ap- 
proaches must be considered. The 
desire for control and uniformity based 
on policies and procedures must be 
balanced with the necessity of allowing 
decisionmakers some flexibility when 
confronted with new and unanticipated 
situations. The accelerating nature of 
societal changes serves to guarantee 
an increasing number of such situa- 
tions in the future. Policies and proce- 
dures essential to the efficient 
operation of the department must be 
regularly reviewed—at least annually— 
to guard against dysfunctional behav- 
ior and negative impact on members’ 
motivation. Similarly, when measuring 
the performance of police officers, ex- 
ecutives must insure that the elements 
measured correlate strongly with effort 
expended and performance achieved. 
Departments must measure the impor- 
tant elements of performance and not 
just those elements which lend them- 
selves to measure. 

Police executives can enhance 
their ability to achieve organizational 
objectives and control individual per- 
formance by understanding motiva- 
tional processes and applying this 
knowledge to work situations. By de- 
signing and administering the reward 
practices (pay, promotions, assign- 
ments, etc.) of the organization so that 
they are obvious rewards of superior 
performance, managers can increase 
the probability of receiving satisfactory 
performance. Officers will discipline 
their own behavior with self-control to 


Figure 3. 


Herzberg’s Two-factor Theory of Motivation 
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increase their opportunities to receive 
organizational rewards. As Drucker 
states, “People act as they are being 
rewarded or punished.”** Management 
control of the behavior of organization- 
al members can be greatly enhanced 
by an understanding of the motiva- 
tional processes and by applying this 
knowledge on the job. FBI 
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Employee organizations are made, 
not bom. Rarely does the seed of orga- 
nized labor sprout in a well-managed 
organization which has as one of its 
major objectives the welfare of its 
employees. Whether intentional or not, 
the best organizers of labor are man- 
agers who, through poor management, 
lack of concern for legitimate griev- 
ances, or plain ignorance, antagonize 
the workers to the point where their 
only alternative is tp form coliectively 
so as to bargain, it’s fair to say that 
throughout the history of the police 
labor movement, few police officers 
promoted unionism as the ultimate so- 
lution. Most likely, they were forced to 
reluctantly change their fraternal orga- 
nization into a collective bargaining 
unit 

Police today have even taken a 
further step. As they become more and 
more frustrated at the bargaining table, 
they are turning toward affiliation with 
the Teamsters and the AFL-CIO to 
gain power through intimidation, expe- 
rience in bargaining, and broader finan- 
cial resources by which to gain their 
demands. The Teamsters and the 
AFL-CIO are both making a concerted 
effort to organize a national police 
union. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the AFL-CIO has recently granted 
a charter to its first police union affili- 
ate— the International Union of Police 
Associations (lUPA) — ^to compete with 
the Teamsters’ bid to organize law en- 
forcement. The lUPA already claims a 
membership of more than 40,000 po- 
lice officers throughout the country. As 
for the Teamsters, at least 10,000 po- 
lice officers are presently members of 


their locals. Teamsters’ officials esti- 
mate that they bargain on behalf of 
15,000 police officers in approximately 
225 municipalities. ‘ 

In the 1980’s, the question is 
posed, “How can this occur?’’ Can we 
learn from the history of law enforce- 
ment labor relations or must we repeat 
the mistakes which have been made 
from city to city, from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction, since the Boston police 
walkout in 1919. How many times must 
city officials and police managers be 
reminded that bad faith bargaining with 
local, independent police associations 
will lead to the introduction of 
organized labor unions in the labor/ 
management equation? On the other 
hand, how many times must inexperi- 
enced members of employee organiza- 
tions representing their membership in 
collective bargaining allow emotion to 
overrule judgment, promoting irrespon- 
sible job actions? The prime responsi- 
bility for good management of an 
organization lies with managers, not 
employees. Therefore, when local em- 
ployee organizations are formed and 
subsequently affiliate with organized 
led)or, one usually finds the prime 
cause to be the outgrowth of a man- 
agement problem. This article Identi- 
fies for managers the warning signals 
which lead police employees to union- 
ize and seek organized labor’s influ- 
ence to force dty officials to improve 
police pay and benefits. The following 
case study is typical of many cities and 
depicts why more and more police are 
joining the Nation’s largest labor 
unions. 


(Published by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice) 
Reprinted from the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, January, 1981. 
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Case Study 

Dellwood, a community with a 
population of 55,000, has 50 police 
officers. It is located in the heartland of 
the United States and has had collec- 
tive bargaining legislation in force since 
early 1973. its law provides a system 
whereby a State agency certifies a 
democratically selected “union" or 
“association” as the employee’s sole 
representative in collective bargaining. 
In 1973, very few of Deliwood’s police 
officers foresaw the day when they 
would begin bargaining collectively for 
wages, hours, and working conditions, 
let alone be represented by organized 
labor. After all, they were one of the 
highest paid departments in the area. 
Their chief of 12 years was considered 
to be somewhat autocratic and tough, 
but he was fair and consistent. Further- 
more, he was a pillar of integrity and 
had established respect and support 
throughout the community for both the 
department and himself. This appar- 
ently was the lull before the storm. 

The chief died unexpectedly, and 
his successor was a lieutenant with 20 
years’ experience on the Dellwood po- 
lice force. The new chief was respect- 
ed by the department’s employees and 
was dedicated to law enforcement. 
The employees hoped that an already 
good situation would improve. This was 
not realized, however, as communica- 
tions and morale began to deteriorate 
shortly after he took office. It became 
popular in the early tenure of the new 
chief to refer to the barriers of commu- 
nication as the “brass walls.” Officers 
began complaining openly that the 


brass was unwilling to listen to their 
concerns or grievances. 

Another source of dissatisfaction 
voiced by the officers pertained to the 
lack of planning and training. They 
cited the example of the purchase of a 
new radio system through Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) funds. By the time the system 
was installed and activated, no one 
had received any instruction on its use, 
adding to the frustration level. 

As unrest increased in the depart- 
ment, neighboring police agencies 
were unionizing and engaging in col- 
lective bargaining. Dellwood’s officers 
repeated, with envy, the rumors about 
the contract provisions that provided 
formalized grievance procedures and 
new financial benefits being obtained 
by other agencies through negotia- 
tions. Needless to say, the stage was 
set, and Dellwood’s officers began 
talking about forming a union to bar- 
gain with the dty. 

PBA vs. Teamsters 

As the concept of unionizing 
gained momentum, factions developed 
within the department over who woujd 
represent them. Should the Teamsters 
or the Police Benevolent Association 
(PBA), which had existed as a social 
organization in the department for 20 
years, be elected as the exclusive bar- 
gaining agent? A group of young offi- 
cers sought Teamster representation, 
while PBA support came from “the old 
guard.” 

A heated campaign preceded the 
election, resulting in further polariza- 


tion of the department. Each side de- 
veloped their arguments: 

In Favor of the PBA 

1) Better results with local people 
dealing with local problems; 

2) Lower dues; 

3) More control over expenditures; 

4) More personai reiationship be- 
tween union and management; 

5) No conflict of interest when en- 
forcing iaws involving organized labor; 
and 

6) More positive image for profes- 
sionalism. 

In Favor of Vie Teamsters 

1) More experience in bargaining; 

2) More influence; 

3) Management respect for union 
power; 

4) More money, experts, and legal 
support; 

5) Political impact through lobby- 
ing and candidate support; and 

6) More benefits, such as union 
insurance programs. 

Issues concerning the effect of the 
Teamsters image on public opinion 
and the officers’ own self-images con- 
tinued to be mentioned in locker room 
debates. Officers frequently ques- 
tioned the Teamster’s negative image 
and eisked, “What about our image?” 
The responses heard included, “More 
police officers are indicted every year 
than Teamster officials,” and “If you 
want results, choose a union with pow- 
er. The oniy union more powerful than 
the Teamsters is the Soviet Union.” 



Management’s Mistake 

The election was held in January 
1974, and the PBA won with a 2-1 
margin. Out of 40 persons eligible to 
vote, only 3 voted “no union.” In city 
hall, the chief of police, the city man- 
ager, and mayor were quietly rejoicing 
because the Teamsters iost. They an- 
ticipated a local PBA, unskilled in the 
bargaining process, would be easier to 
negotiate with and would lack the fi- 
nancial resources to employ a labor 
consultant, whom they refer to as a 
“hired gun.” The city administration 
viewed collective bargaining as unde- 
sirable, but they were confident they 
could “win” by outwitting the PBA. 

By summer 1974, the first labor 
contract was negotiated. Personalities 
aside, the bargaining was primarily a 
battle rather than a negotiation. Both 
parties came to the bargaining table 
ready to reject the others demands 
and proposals as being unreasonable. 
By expecting these things and prepar- 
ing for them, each set a tone which 
brought about the expected conduct 
Neither party wanted to lose, and as a 
result, a bitter fight or a stalemate usu- 
ally occurred. Numerous grievances 
were filed in the next 3 years concern- 
ing overtime, court-time pay, and past 
practice issues which were the product 
of poorly written contracts. The officers 
during this period were frequently talk- 
ing about the city’s bad faith in both 
bargaining and contract administration. 
The city, according to Dellwood’s offi- 
cers, continually had indicated “there 
was no more money in the budget,” 
when in fact there was. As a result, 
Dellwood’s police officers were now 
one of the lowest paid in the area. 

By 1977, after three contracts, 
“teamsters” were saying, "I told you 
so,” and officers who had previously 
promoted the PBA were now silent. 


“The prime 

responsibility for good 
management of an 
organization lies with 
managers, not 
employees.” 


The Weight of Self-image 

When the contract was about to 
expire, officers supporting the Team- 
sters obtained over 30 percent of their 
fellow officers* signatures on a petition 
to compel an election to determine 
who would be the bargaining agent for 
the next contract. Both the PBA and 
the Teamsters once again qualified for 
the ballot. 

On this occasion, the Teamsters 
won the election hands down. During 
this period, there was little discussion 
regarding the Teamsters’ impact on 
the police public image. As one officer 
put it, “We just balanced the sensitivity 
of our image and appearance of pro- 
fessionalism against the desire to 
make management sit up and listen.” 
In 4 short years, Dellwood’s police de- 
partment had unionized and become 
affiliated with the Nation’s largest labor 
union. City administrators were at a 
loss to understand why its police offi- 
cers had unionized or sought affiliation 
in organized labor. One thing was cer- 
tain, they all agreed it wasn’t going to 
be easy to outwit the Teamsters. 

Analysis 

An analysis of the case study re- 
veals the most common reasons why 
police unionize and why they eventual- 
ly become affiliated with organized la- 
bor. If management is to be successful 
in deterring unionization or keeping 
labor/management conflict at a mini- 
mum, they will have to address these 
issues. 

Low Salary 

Salary is not generally recognized 
as a major cause for forming employee 
organizations. However, salary be- 
comes an employee dissatisfier, if 


wages and benefits received are not 
comparable to those of other organiza- 
tions in the surrounding areas and sig- 
nificantly less than neighboring police 
agencies. From this dissatisfaction, 
other employee grievances form, much 
as electrons around a nucleus. Manag- 
ers must realize that the true cost of 
dealing with the union is not higher 
wages but having to share manage- 
ment practices with the union. Once an 
employee association is formed, man- 
agement loses Its right to act unilater- 
ally; valuable time must now be spent 
in negotiations. The real cost then lies 
In negotiations concerning disciplinary 
actions, personality clashes, or patrol 
assignments. When added up, one 
could argue it would be less expensive 
to pay the prevailing wage than to bear 
the expense of shared management. 
The other benefits of competitive 
wages are the attraction of better quali- 
fied personnel to the organization, a 
more content work force, the removal 
of wages as a rallying point, and the 
belief that management is concerned 
with the welfare of the worker’s fami- 
lies. Adequate compensation for em- 
ployees should not. however, be 
construed by management to be mere- 
ly a cynical process used to buy off 
employees. It must be accompanied by 
a genuine concern for the employees’ 
welfare. The concern can be illustrated 
by periodic wage reviews in order to 
keep wages in line with the cost of 
living. Management should also insure 
that each employee understands what 
they may be able to anticipate in terms 
of wage increases so that sound eco- 
nomic planning by the employee can 
occur. In general, salary can be identi- 
fied as one triggering cause of em- 
ployee dissatisfaction; rarely though, 
does money promote job satisfaction. 
Adequate compensation is a reflection 
of management concern for employee 
welfare. The more management under- 
stands the role of money as a motiva- 
tor, the less salary will be a causative 
factor in the formation of employee 
associations. Consider this statement 
by Gus Tyler in the March/April 1972, 
issue of Public Administration Review: 



“Among the first to unionize are the 
better paid, better situated em- 
pioyees, while the very last to 
organize are the most deprived and 
aggrieved. The cycles of unionism 
seem to come not when a new 
outrage is perpetrated against 
employees, but when the class or 
subclass is ready and times are 
propitious.” ‘ 

Personnel Problems 

Personnel problems are often 
cited as the “trigger mechanism” in 
police job actions. Pent-up employee 
frustrations concerning policies which 
they consider unfair, poorly adminis- 
trated by a rotating cadre of managers 
or administered solely to still dissent, 
often combine around a single in- 
stance. The emotions generated inevi- 
tably lead to more serious dis- 
satisfaction, or in the extreme case, a 
strike. “Each organisation should have 
one person who has direct, personal 
responsibility for employee relations.” ^ 
If the organization is widespread geo- 
graphically or relatively large in size, it 
should have one representative for 
each precinct or department, as Jo- 
seph Latham in Employee Law Rela- 
tions Journal correctly points out: 

“The appointment of one person will 
facilitate development of a rapport 
with all the employees. He or she 
should take the time to get to know 
the employees and to listen to their 
questions and problems, providing 
relief for complaints when possible 
and, when relief is not possible, 
explaining why. 

“In addition, the person responsible 
for employee relations should: 

Train and evaluate supervisory 
personnel to handle employee 
relations; 


“Once an employee 
association is formed, 
management loses 
its right to act 
uniiaterally ” 


Keep informed about local wage and 
benefit surveys; and 
Ascertain that the employer is 
getting a good compensation 
package for its money.’* ^ 

A labor relations Individual can as- 
sist not only the aggrieved employee in 
reaching a just solution to his problem 
but also the organization in learning 
firsthand the type and scope of em- 
ployee problems. It would seem far 
better to trade this management pre- 
rogative to the employee rather than 
surrender it later to the labor organizer. 

Lack of a Grievance Procedure 

Separate from the appointment of 
one or more individuals to handle em- 
ployee relations, each organization 
should have a separate path for em- 
ployees to air grievances. This more 
formal path allows employees to pres- 
ent their grievance In the manner of 
their choice. History Is replete with ex- 
amples of organizations which deemed 
grievance procedures a sign of weak- 
ness. Adoption of such procedures 
was considered an Insult to enlight- 
ened management and a right to be 
denied a mere employee. Such arro- 
gance has lead to the formation of 
employee associations or unions in a 
number of organizations in both private 
and public sectors. Rather than indulge 
in the belief that grievance procedures 
are a sign of inherent weakness, man- 
agement should recognize the neces- 
sity of establishing a procedure by 
which complaints can be heard by 
managers sympathetic to employee 
concerns. If organizations do not have 
such procedures in place, it is logical to 
anticipate some degree of employee 
dissatisfaction. 


Poor Working Conditions 

Poor working conditions are not a 
concern of a satisfied employee. How- 
ever, once employees become dissat- 
isfied with other circumstances, poor 
working conditions intensify discon- 
tent. Working hours, poor equipment, 
fringe benefits, discipline procedures, 
and the condition of the work environ- 
ment all influence morale. While it is 
probably true that poor working condi- 
tions will not cause employees to orga- 
nize, they do become a sustaining 
factor for employee complaints until a 
more substantive issue comes along. 
Of ail the expenses incurred by a po- 
lice organization, the maintenance of 
good working conditions is minimal. 
There is little doubt that a poor working 
environment is a direct reflection of 
poor management. 

Lack of Identity and Recognition 

“The desire for self-expression is a 
fundamental human drive for most 
people. They wish to communicate 
their aims, feelings, complaints, and 
ideas to others. Most employees 
wish to be more than cogs in a large 
machine. They want management to 
listen to them. The union provides a 
mechanism through which these 
feelings and thoughts can be 
transmitted to management.” ® 

The police believe they are playing 
an important role In society, and in 
return, they are not receiving the com- 
pensation or recognition they believe 
they deserve and the responsibility 
they want. This belief of nonapprecia- 
tion can have a far-reaching Impact on 
police work itself. As the police begin 
to feel less and less important they 
begin to accept the idea that their’s is 
just another profession, and at that 
point, the romance, glory, and commit- 
ment go out of the job. 



Lack of Administrative Leadership 

At the 1967 Conference of May- 
ors, Jerry Wurf, President of American 
Federation of State, County and Mu- 
nicipal Employees (AFSCME) stated: 

“You (the mayors) represent our 
best organizers, our most persuasive 
reason for existence, our defense 
against membership, apathy and 
indifference, our perpetual prod of 
militancy, and our assurance of 
continued growth .... Unions 
would be unable to sign up a single 
employee if he were satisfied, if his 
dignity were not offended, if he were 
treated with justice . ^ 

Mr. Wurf could also have leveled 
his charge against some police manag- 
ers. If organizations lack individuals 
who exhibit the quality of leadership, 
again the potential for employee dis- 
satisfaction is increased. Of ail organi- 
zational problems, this is probably the 
most vexing. Simply put, the founda- 
tion of all leadership is knowledge. 
Some leadership qualities can be im- 
parted through the process of train- 
ing, while other more subtle qualities 
are seemingly genetic in origin and 
can only be obtained by a careful se- 
lection procedure for individuals as 
managers. 

Lack of Internal Communications 

No better statement on this prob- 
lem exists than one made by Commis- 
sioner Don Pomerleau of Baltimore: 

“Employee organizations develop 
many times because we have not 
established ail inclusive and 
progressive communications. We 
and our subordinates have not 
listened, nor have we provided our 
personnel with a means to seek 
redress for their real or imagined 
problems. The old autocratic and 
dictatorial approach to problem 
solving has come under severe 
criticism, and rightly so. 


“Opening lines of communication Is 
an effective means of creating a 
stable labor environment. 
Communication between the police 
administrator and his officers give 
each an understanding of the other’s 
problems. Two-way communication 
is best facilitated by periodic, 
informal discussions. An informal 
discussion offers three decided 
advantages: officers are able to 
express their needs and 
dissatisfactions; more 
time-consuming and costly methods 
of achieving changes in employment 
conditions, such as lobbying and 
collective bargaining, are avoided; 
police officers develop a better 
understanding of management 
problems.” 

Suffice it to say, if managers are 
dedicated to improving channels of 
communications, the labor relations 
battle Is more than half over. 

Organized Labor 

Public officials, having ignored the 
causes of unionization, now maintain 
that if the police must join a union, they 
would prefer It to be a local, independ- 
ent association. The majority of city 
and police administrators are, there- 
fore, opposed to organized labor’s 
efforts to step-up their drive to unionize 
the police. Yet, by adopting a win/lose 
bargaining philosophy that eventually 
evolves into a losing situation of frus- 
tration and job dissatisfaction, man- 
agement once again falls prey to 
helping the union in its organizing 
efforts. 

When management falls to negoti- 
ate in good faith with a local, independ- 
ent police association, they invite and 
are. In fact, the catalyst for its subse- 
quent affiliation with organized labor. 
The scenario presented in the previous 
case study is typical of many cities in 
the country today. Many city officials 
have been approaching collective bar- 
gaining in a negative manner, and a 
self-fulfilling prophecy results. Good 
faith bargaining doesn’t mean giving in 
to the union’s demands— it does mean 
attempting to develop an atmosphere 
of trust and cooperation, opening lines 
of communication, and working toward 


common goals where the needs of 
both parties can be realized. Cities that 
fall to recognize this basic principle of 
good faith bargaining push the local, 
Independent police association to their 
tolerance point. Frustrated with their 
Inability to have the city fathers listen 
to what they perceive to be legitimate 
demands, the police look for other al- 
ternatives to gain the city’s attention. 
One alternative in such an emotionally 
tense situation is for the police to par- 
ticipate in some type of job action— a 
slowdown, speedup, or blue flu. An- 
other alternative, less radical than a 
job action. Is to affiliate with organized 
labor. The police realize that the power 
of organized labor is its ability to intimi- 
date the city administration. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that more and more 
police are joining the Teamsters and 
the AFL-CIO in order to “force” cities 
to listen to their demands and bargain 
openly. If cities prefer not to deal with 
organized labor, then they must recog- 
nize that the answer to this dilemma is 
to learn to deal with the local, inde- 
pendent police association in an at- 
mosphere of trust and cooperation, 
promoting the true tenants of good 
faith bargaining, it is unfortunate that it 
often takes an act of intimidation to 
cause a shift from a competitive or 
combative approach to collective bar- 
gaining to one of collaboration. Need- 
less to say. If management were truly 
wise, it would direct its efforts toward 
identifying the cause of unionization 
and eliminating the need for a union in 
the first place. FBI 
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Leadership: A Police Perspective 


By WILLIAM R WALSH 


XV basic concept of sound management is that the 
effectiveness of any enterprise is directly related to the quality of 
its leadership. This is true for law enforcement as well as private 
industry. It follows that in order to be a successful police 
manager, one must be an effective leader. But what is leader- 
ship? Also, what should a newly promoted individual do to 
develop leadership ability? These are important questions when 
we consider that most organizational failures are attributed to 
ineffective leadership and often result in negative consequences 
for the individual in command. 

Leadership Defined 

Leadership is a frequently used term in the lexicon of manage- 
ment. Some experts in the field define it “as the skill of gaining 
influence with others,”* while others identify it as “the process 
of influencing the activities of an individual or group in efforts 
toward goal achievement. In his analysis of the police man- 
ager’s role. Lynch states that leadership is “the role of the 
manager in influencing subordinates to work willingly to 
achieve the stated objectives of the organization.”*' 

These definitions share three basic elements: influence, will- 
ing workers, and task achievement. Thus, leadership may be 
identified as a relationship between the police manager and 
those he commands, a vital part of which involves his ability to 
influence them to perform their tasks willingly. Leadership is a 
function of a manager’s total approach to his management role, 
constrained by his i?ersonality, the attitudes and personal charac- 
teristics of his suborduiaivS, and the organizational environment 
in which they work. 

Influence v. Direction 

A key variable in this concept of leadership is the ability of a 
manager to influence the actions of his subordinates. Influenc- 
ing others is of particular importance in policing because of the 
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special position of the police supervisor. Unlike many other 
managers, he is accountable for subordinates who by the very 
nature of their organizational role operate without direct super- 
vision during the majority of their work period. 

While law, policy, and procedures attempt to regulate the 
discretionary power of police officers, autonomy is an integral 
part of their operational milieu. In fact, it is not unusual for the 
average operational supervisor to have visual contact with a 
patrol officer only three or four times a shift, lasting from five to 
10 minutes per contact. In those agencies that are responsible for 
miles of public highway and vast rural areas, the autonomy of 
officers is even greater. 

Unfortunately, a major problem for some police managers is 
their inability to conceive of themselves in the role of an influ- 
encer and motivator of people. Instead, they equate their posi- 
tions with that of the military leader who directs and commands 
his subordinates. This view is reinforced by the traditional para- 
military management philosophy of many police departments. 
Yet, nothing could be further from the truth. The autonomy 
aspect of the police operational role places the manager in a very 
different position from his military counterpart. Bittner ex- 
pressed this concept most clearly when he stated: 

Contrary to the army officer who is expected to lead his men 
into battle even though he may never have a chance to do it, 
the analogously ranked police official is someone who can 
only do a great deal to his subordinates and very little for 
them.^ 

The police manager may be classified as an after-the-fact 
supervisor. He usually participates in an event after an officer 
has taken some type of action or has been requested to solve a 
problem. On the other hand, the military supervisor functions 
directly with his subordinates. A good military unit operates and 
thinks as one under his direction. This is a vastly different 
situation from the autonomously operating police officer re- 
sponding to various complex societal problems. 

The law enforcement manager who fails to understand this 
and attempts to lead from a position of total authority and 
direction will often earn the contempt and disrespect of his 
officers. A police manager should recognize that the willing 
performance of his officers is dependent on his ability to influ- 
ence them in a positive manner at all times — even when he is not 
present. 

Development of Leadership Ability 

Leadership is an art that each individual in a managerial 
position must develop; it is not something that he or she is bom 
with or can copy. When an agency promotes an individual to a 
management position, it gives him power over the actions of 
others. But the tme source of leadership is the unit he commands 
and is exemplified by how well its members perform their duties 
without his direct supervision. The ideal leader is recognized as 
such by both the organization and those in his work unit. 

It was once believed that if individuals developed certain 
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qualities, others would follow them. To date, research on leader? 
ship has failed to identify a particular set of qualities that 
guarantees success as a leader. Individuals will follow the direc- 
tion of another for one or a combination of the following reasons: 

• They fear his authority and the manner in which he con- 
trols, directs, and plans. 

• They like him as a person. 

• They respect him because he has proven by his actions that 
he has a set of values consistent with theirs, and he is consistent 
in the manner in which he deals with the subordinates. 

• They trust him and he has exhibited confidence in his role as 
a police manager, clearly indicating his ability to make decisions 
and manage conflict and change.-'^ 

The police manager may be classified as an 
after-the-fact supervisor, usualiy participat- 
ing in an event after an officer has taken some 
type of action. The manager who fails to un- 
derstand this and attempts to iead from a 
position of totai authority and direction will 
often earn the contempt and disrespect of his 
officers. The willing performance of these of- 
ficers is dependent on his ability to influence 
them in a positive manner at all times— even 
when he is not present. 

Leadership based upon trust is both lasting and effective. It 
can be developed through personal contacts between the man- 
ager and the members of his unit, who depend upon their 
commander’s knowledge of law and procedures. They will eval- 
uate his judgment and decision-making ability on a daily basis. 
Accordingly, they will react to him in the manner in which he 
personally treats them. 

For many officers, their best and worst experience in police 
work can be attributed to the actions of a supervising officer 
rather than job circumstances and duties. The effect of manage- 
rial action on employees is directly correlated to the manager’s 
leadership ability. Trust and confidence can be developed over 
them, depending to a great extent on how well an individual 
employs various leadership patterns. 

Leadership Styles 

There have been many attempts to identify and define suc- 
cessful styles of leadership. In the first part of this century, we 
had scientific management” that emphasized concern for tasks 
Only. Later, the “human relations movement” stressed concern 
for work group norms and values. Recently, the “participative 
management” approach has attempted to synthesize these ear- 
lier concerns into one style . 

Law enforcement managers, by the nature of their role and 
O^cpptrtional experience, are to a great extent task-oriented. 
Police emphasis on quick response to calls for seiVice and the 
authority expected of them by the public tend to reinforce their 
concern for tasks. Public as well as private sector managers are 
rewarded or penalized according to ticw ^ell they accomplish 
organizational activities. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Yet, it should always be remembered that organizational goals 
and objectives ultimately depend on the willingness of the 
personnel required to carry them out. Unit personnel are deicr 
minants of leadership style. Task-orientation must be balan- ed 
with knowledge of values, norms, needs, and the proficiency of 
I the officers required to carry out the task. 

Police officers expect to be managed in certain ways. T^. • 
look to their leaders to respond to their needs and assist tlu t;; ui 
accomplishment. 


Generally, if managers can cement the link between the task 
performance and need satisfaction, they raise the probability 
that employee efforts will be committed to organizational 
goals and objectives.^ 

Many police officers relate to and identify with their agency. 
They derive self-satisfaction from membership in their depart- 
ment, which represents their need to belong. The accomplish- 
ment of objectives and pride in their role appeals to their 
personal self-worth.^ Managers must take these variables into 
consideration in selecting a proper leadership pattern. 

The particular style chosen by the leader will also be affected 
by the assumptions he has concerning his subordinates and the 
particular situation confronting him. In reality, he will probably 
select different leadership styles depending upon his assessment 
of the above factors. Robert Tannenbaum and Warren H. 
Schmidt, in an attempt to analyze the everyday world of the 
manager, developed a continuum of leadership, suggesting that 
the average manager uses seven different leadership styles, 
ranging from the full use of authority to allowing complete free- 
dom for his subordinates.® The selection of the appropriate style 
is a factor of three groups of variables: the forces within the man- 
ager, within the .group, and within the situation^ (See Figure 1). 

The style that incorporates the full use of managerial authority 
is selected when the manager directs his employees to carry out 
his orders without question. It is the appropriate pattern in police 
emergency situations and on those occasions where any delay 
would likely result in negative consequences for the agency. 

An example of this type of pattern might be found in a lost 
child situation. The officer in charge would be directing the 
operation and ordering his officers where to search. His instn*c- 
tions would be based on incoming information and his overall 
plan of action. In order to do a proper job, it is important that he 
maintain operational control. 

Another style on the continuum, one that is very common for 
operational managers in law enforcement, is the “selling” lead- 
ership pattern. Lower-ranking supervisors are often placed in the 
position of carrying out policy and procedure decisions made by 
upper management. 

Selling Is simply recognizing that most people are in a better 
position to, and are more likely to, support the boss if they 
understand why.^^ 

The effective manager who finds himself in this position 
should first analyze the policy to gain proper insight and under- 
standing. Then he should identify the positive elements in it that 
affect his personnel. When informing his work group of the 
policy, he would first attempt to sell them on the positive 
aspects. Ptopk are more inclined to support something they 
view as p0«ssfive- 

The rmddfc grouping of patterns identified by Tannenbaum 
and Schmidt may be viewed as encompassing a participative or 
consultative approach to leadership. The manager using this : 
style will make his final decision to act only after he has | 
obtained suggestions and advice from the members of his unit. [ 
While the final decision is still his, it is made with the consulta- ; 
tion of his staff. ij 

In order for this style not be be viewed by the subordinates as » 
manipulative, the manager must give them feedback: did he use 1 
their input dr not? Also, he must inform them of the reasons for j 
hi$ decision. It is through this inleiractive process that trust is ] 
built between leader and follower. If be fails to do this, they will | 


not psuticipate in the futurd ? ^ 

The f^icipative style of leadership may be used wheh the 
manager tequircs the services of a qualified who 

possess^ knowledge or skills he does not ha^e; Pdr example, 
before instituting a particular operational plan in a service area. 


' signed to patrol that area. This ts a positive approach because 
people close to a situation frequently have a solution to the 
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FROM: “How to Choose a Leadership Pattern.” 


Tannenbautn and Schmidt, Harvard Business Review. March-April. 1958. 


The police manager’s position involves 
vicarious liability for the actions of his subor- 
dinates. Whether or not a supervisor wishes 
to allow his officers total freedom, he can 
never escape the accountability commensu- 
rate with his function. He is always responsi- 
ble, and not making a decision does not 
reduce his liability. Failure to act will be 
viewed by his subordinates as approval of 
their behavior. 

woblem but are not asked. Including personnel in the decision- 
naking process is also a good means of gaining their support for 
i plan. Police officers usually will support policy that they have 

lelped to develop. . , j- 

There are many important aspects of this style, including 
sharing of responsibility, mutual trust, personal commitment, 
and development of subordinates to their full potential. But it 
requires mature subordinates and a manager who is willing to be 

open and candid with them. . .. r 

At the opposite end of the continuum from the full use ot 
authority is a pattern that grants total freedom for making 
decisions to the work unit. The individual who employs this 
style has been labeled an “abdicrat." The problem with this 
type of leadership is that some individuals carry it too far and no 
decisions are reached. When this h^pens, no one will gain 
satisf^imi from his woric. .. 

It should be remembered that the police manager s python 
involves vicarious liability for the action of?his subordinates. 
Whether or not a supervisor wishes to allow his officers total 
freedom, he can never escape the accountability commensurate 
with his function. He is always responsible and not making a 
deekitMi does not reduce his liability. No decision is a decision 
in its^f ;and will be viewed by his subordinates as approval of 
^eit actlonsi • 


Summary 

Leadership is an art that each police manager must develop. 
How effective he is as a leadef will depend on his ability to 
influence his subordinates. The traditional para-military man- 
agement philosophy of some police agencies negates this view 
of police leadership. Our position is that the autonomy factor of 
the police officer’s role works against this traditional view and 
will prevent the law enforcement manager from fully realizing 

his potential. ^ • 

True leadership is built on mutual trust and respect that is a 
result of the interactive patterns selected by the supervisor in 
dealing with his officers. When a manager gains the respect and 
confidence of those he commands, he will have become a true 
leader, one appointed by his agency and recognized as such by 
his subordinates. He will be getting the job done willingly 
through others, and his management task will be an easier 
one. ★ 
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We are currently living at a time 
when the stable state of social sys- 
tems has been lost. Views and ideolo- 
gies of occupations, organizations, and 
traditional institutions are experiencing 
perpetual transformation. Law enforce- 
ment institutions are no exception in 
terms of change and should not be 
exempt from scrutiny if they are to fulfill 
the needs of a complex society. We 
should not, however, be discouraged 
by the complexity of social changes, 
for as Dopald A. Schon says, “No 
established institution in society now 
perceives itself as adequate to the 
challenges that face it.” ^ We should, 
instead, acknowledge and accept the 
need for change, develop systems that 
deal effectively with the rapidity of 
change, and provide for leaders who 
are willing to meet the challenges of 
complexity. 

This article explores the changes 
and transformations occurring in law 
enforcement agencies as a result of 
the loss of the stable state, examines 
what causes these changes, and dis- 


Beyond the Stable State 

Schon’s Idea of dynamic conser- 
vatism indicates that organizations 
strive to maintain a stable state as long 
as possible by minimally accommodat- 
ing new ideas. 2 As an organization 
moves beyond the stable state and 
begins to accept change, the driving 
force behind the change begins to lose 
its momentum. Momentum is gradually 
dissipated as an idea reaches a satis- 
factory level of acceptance and the 
system assimilates the change. The 
new idea becomes, then, a part of the 
stable state and replaces the old idea. 

Schon further states that ideas 
that produce change travel in clusters.^ 
While only a portion of these ideas are 
successfully used, they can still bring 
about substantial organizational 
change and produce a significant rip- 
pling effect and concomitant anxiety 
throughout the system.. The greatest 
anxiety develops in those employees 
who are close to the change process 
but have no input into the process. The 
anxiety level drops in proportion to the 
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Leadership and T ransformation 


cusses the managerial traits necessary 
for future law enforcement leaders to 
deal with change. Finally, this article 
examines one specific managerial tool, 
situational leadership, developed by 
Paul Mersey and Kenneth Blanchard, 
which provides a situation-specific 
method fbr managing while working 
within a complex, changing environ- 
mert. 


individual’s distance from the center of 
change. 

Responses in law enforcement or- 
ganizations to the loss of the stable 
state have been mixed. One negative 
response is sometimes voiced as a 
desire by leadership to return to “the 
way it used to be.”^ Another is what 
Schon calls “mindlessness,” ® which is 
the avoidance of the dreaded reality of 
the present. These negative responses 
only undermine the purpose and the 
functioning of the agency. Positive re- 


sponses, on the other hand, allow for 
creative solutions to new problems. 
Future leaders must respond In an opti- 
mistic and positive manner to change 
in order to deal effectively with the 
transformation. They must accept that 
change is inevitable, recognize the 
transformation, and realize the need to 
develop new tools by which to manage 
the transformation. 
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Transformation 

Transformation takes place in law 
enforcement, as in other agencies, for 
many reasons. Post-Watergate moral- 
ity, societal expectations, accountabil- 
ity for expenditures, technological 
advances, diversity of values among 
employees, and scarcity of resources 
contribute to a sense of loss of a 
stable state in the organization. 

Some managers find themselves 
at odds with the values they see preva- 
lent in younger employees. A manager 
must understand, however, that di- 
verse value systems are representative 
of the population he serves. He must, 
as a leader, learn to understand the 
varied value systems in order to man- 
age more effectively within this ever- 
changing environment. 

The new employee, whether em- 
ployed by law enforcement or any 
other organization, is motivated by a 
multitude of factors and looks at em- 
ployment quite differently from the 
manager. Today’s new employee 
shops for a job, takes a look at wages 
and short-term benefits, and makes 
comparisons from one job to another. 
He leaves one agency for another if his 
personal needs are better met. This job 
transience can result in a lack of com- 
mitment that has been evident In many 
organizations. As Arnold Deutsch ex- 
plains, “Never before have so many 
asked so much for doing so little.”® 
This concept, known as the entitle- 
ment theory, is defined ”... as the 
perception that one Is entitled to some 
things he or she does not have to work 
for.” 7 


Employees have become very In- 
dependent and find protection in civil 
service regulations, affirmative action 
programs, new personnel practices, 
and the alternatives civil litigation pro- 
vides. This sense of independence has 
created and continues to create seri- 
ous management problems when a 
leader fails to use appropriate leader- 
ship styles. Managers must be aware 
that their styles of leadership need to 
take into account these varied employ- 
ee value systems as part of the total 
working environment. Therefore, future 
leaders need to understand the chang- 
ing values of employees. In addition, 
they need to possess specific manage- 
rial attributes to use leadership tools 
effectively. 

The Future Leader 

According to Harlan Cleveland In 
his book, The Future Executive, the 
complexity of modern organizational 
systems is diffusing the opportunity to 
lead and is intensifying the demands 
for effective leadership.® Cleveland 
states that as organizations become 
more complex, leaders must increase 
the number of persons consulted In the 
decisionmaking process. This requires 
certain demonstrated managerial 
attributes. 

Effective leaders have particular 
attributes according to Cleveland. The 
effective leader: 

1) Always has a great tolerance for 
ambiguity; 

2) Makes sense of what appears to 
be complex and enjoys working in 
a complex environment; 

3) Is intellectual and possesses 
more general rather than 
specialized experience; 

4) Provides a forum for open 
and diverse discussion and 
consequently receives an 



“An integral part of the situational leadership theory ... is 
the relationship between the variables within the leader, the 
follower, and the given situation.” 


abundance of data to use in his 
decisionmaking process; and 
5) Adapts well and handies the 
tensions that arise in this open 
climate. 

From Cleveland’s point of view, the 
nature of future leadership is its lack of 
visibility. The leader finds satisfaction 
in internalizing the fact that he does a 
commendable job. A leader with these 
attributes is receptive, then, and em- 
ploys managerial tools to meet the 
needs of his everchanging organiza- 
tion. 

Managerial Tools: Situational 
Leadership 

One tool that can be useful to an 
effective leader is Mersey and 
Blanchard's “situational leadership 
theory.” According to these two 
authors, “Leadership is the process of 
influencing the activities of an individu- 
al or group in efforts toward goal 
achievement in a given situation.” ® An 
integral part of the situational leader- 
ship theory, therefore, is the relation- 
ship between the variables within the 
leader, the folfower, and the given situ- 
ation. Situational leadership affords the 
manager the latitude to be flexible in 
his leadership styles and skills in order 
to vary his behavior. “If the needs and 
motives of his subordinates are differ- 
ent, they must be treated differently.” 

Experience shows that the accept- 
ance of a leader by a group or an 
individual \s paramount in determining 
the leader’s effectiveness. A follower 
accepts or rejects the leader and 
therefore determines the level of per- 
sonal power the leader has. Even 
though the leader possesses position 
powers he wM bs totally ef active only ^ 
his followers abcept him, award him 
personal power, and thus produce at 
siiCcessM . levels In both quali^ and 
quan% of work. S^ational leadership, 


therefore, places emphasis on the rela- 
tionship of the leader to his followers. 
This requires that the leader be aware 
of the maturity levels of his followers, 
of the various styles of leadership he 
can employ, and of the Impact of de- 
velopmental and regressive cycles on 
his leadership. 

Maturity of Followers 

The situational leadership model 
focuses on the maturity of the follow- 
ers. Maturity is defined within the mod- 
el as “the capacity to set high but 
attainable goals, willingness and ability 
to take responsibility, and education 
and/or experience of an individual or 
group.”^’* 

The leader must consider these 
maturity variables for each employee in 
each assigned task. For example, a 
police officer assigned to an investiga- 
tive detail may possess few investiga- 
tive skills, but may possess many other 
skills. He is mature in a general sense, 
but immature in terms of investigative 
skills. Not only must the leader assess 
the maturity level of each individual 
employee, but also the maturity of the 
group as a whole. An example is the 
assignment of several officers pos- 
sessing different maturity levels to the 
same surveillance. The complexity of 
their specific assignment must be cor- 
related to their individual skills. 

Maturity is composed of two fac- 
tors— willingness (motivation) and abili- 
ty (competence). Evaluation of 
employees requires that the leader as- 
sess both maturity factors for each 
employee. There are a total of four 
combinations of the two factors, identi- 
fied as follows: 

Ml == foUowqrs are neither willing 
no| aible to lake 

M2 == fol(Qwep Ife willing b^ 

^ ^l^ike fesponsibility; 


M3 = followers are able but not 
willing to take responsibility; 
and 

M4 = followers are willing and able 
to take responsibility. 

The maturity levels of followers, there- 
fore, comprise a range from M1 to M4, 
with M1 being low maturity level, M4 
being high maturity level, and M2 and 
M3 being considered moderate maturi- 
ty levels. (See fig. 1.) 
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Task Behavior and Relationship Be- 
havior 

In addition to maturity levels, the 
situational leadership model “is based 
on a curvilinear relationship between 
task behavior and relationship behav- 
ior and maturity.”^2 jask behavior is 
the extent to which leaders organize 
and define the roles of the members of 
their group (followers) and explain 
what activities each is to do and when, 
where, and how to do it. Relationship 
behavior is the extent to which leaders 
maintain personal relationships be- 
tween .themselves and members of 
their group (followers) by opening up 
channels of communication, providing 
socioemotional support and “psycho- 
logical strokes,” and facilitating beha- 
viors.*'® 

Upon determining the maturity lev- 
el of the follower or group, the leader 
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“Employing effective leadership styles at all levels of an 
organization can be a significant factor in the 
accomplishment of its goals.” 


employs a specific leadership style. As 
the maturity level of the follower in- 
creases in a given task, the leader 
should begin reducing task behavior 
and increasing relationship behavior 
until the follower has reached a moder- 
ate level of maturity. As the follower 
moves Into and above the high moder- 
ate level of maturity, the leader de- 
creases both his task behavior and 
relationship behavior. As the 'maturity 
level of the follower moves from imma- 
ture to mature, the leader must select 
an appropriate leadership style. Situa- 
tional leadership theory describes four 
leadership styles comparable to the 
four maturity levels. 

Leadership Styles 

Situational leadership divides ef- 
fective leadership into quadrants. 
These four areas are defined accord- 
ing to a correlation between task be- 
havior and relationship behavior. 
Labeling the four leadership styles is 
useful for quick diagnostic judgments. 

High Task/Low Relationship 
Behavior (S1) is referred to as 
“telling” because this style is 
characterized by one-way 
communication. The leader defines 
the roles of followers and tells them 
what, when, and how to do various 
tasks. 

High Task/ High Relationship 

Behavior (S2) is referred to as 
“selling” because most of the 
direction Is still provided by the 
leader. The leader attempts through 
two-way communication and 
socioemotional support to get the 
followers to accept psychologically 
decisions that must be made. 


Copyright: Center for Leadership Studies, 1976. 
Reprinted with the permission of the Center for 
Leadership Studies, Escondido, Calif. 


High Relationship/Low Task 

Behavior (S3) is called 
“participating” because the leader 
and followers share in 
decisionmaking through two-way 
communication. The leader provides 
much facilitating behavior since he 


has determined that the followers 
possess the ability and knowledge to 
perform the task. 

Low Relationship/Low Task 
Behavior (S4) Is labeled 
“delegating” because the leader lets 
the followers “run their own show.” 


Figure 2 
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Because the followers are high in 
both task and psychological 
maturity, the leader applies only 
general supervision. 

The leader, then, must select the 
appropriate style (S1 to S4) to suit the 
maturity level(s) (M1 to M4) of his fol- 
lowers. The diagram illustrates how 
this selection process works. By draw- 
ing a 90® angle from the appropriate 
point on the curvilinear continuum (the 
task/relationship correlation), the lead- 
er can determine the appropriate style. 
The quadrant in which the right angle 
and the curvilinear continuum intersect 
is the appropriate leadership style for 
that follower in that task. (See fig. 2.) 

Developmental Cycle 

The situational leadership diagram 
illustrates the process of identifying the 
maturity levels of followers and deter- 
mining the most effective leadership 
style in a given situation. What can a 
leader do, however, when he identifies 
the maturity level of followers to be M1 , 
not w fl Hng-or able to perform the task? 
The leader must then select from var- 
ious alternative methods to develop 
the relevant task maturity of the individ- 
ual. This approach is known as the 
“developmental cycle.’’^^ 

In developing the maturity of an 
individual or group, the leader must 
take a risk. He must delegate more 
responsibility and immediately reward 
any progress. Development, therefore, 
is a two-step process: First, “a reduc- 
tion in structure (task behavior), and 
second, if adequate performance fol- 
lows, an increase in socioemotional 
support (relationship behavior).” '•s De- 
velopment must occur In almost all 
tasks that are assigned to an individu- 
al, since his maturity level can vary 
depending on the task itself. 


As the development of the follow- 
er progresses in the continuum to the 
high point of the curvilinear function 
(from S2 to S3), the process changes. 
At this point, the leader begins to re- 
duce structure as well as socioemo- 
tional support. At this stage, the leader 
depends on the complexity of the task 
assigned and the performance poten- 
tial of the individual or group in making 
the job assignment. 

The Regressive Cycle 

What happens, however, when an 
employee shows less maturity than he 
previously exhibited in his job? This 
condition, called the “regressive cy- 
cle,” occurs when an Individual or 
group begins to behave in a less ma- 
ture manner than in the past. A de- 
crease in maturity is generally 
attributed to “high strength competing 
responses” in the environment. Situ- 
ations or forces beyond the work envi- 
ronment, such as family or community 
problems, may begin to affect a follow- 
er’s work performance. Even though 
the work situation has not changed, 
the employee’s performance may alter 
drastically. 

For example, this cycle may occur 
with a model employee who is highly 
motivated and a high achiever. Not 
only is he an excellent employee, but 
he also has an outstanding personal 
life. The leader may have been em- 
ploying the “delegation” style effec- 
tively. Suddenly, the employee has a 
serious personal problem, and the 
quantity and quality of his work begin 
to decline. A nonsituational manager 
may take the attitude, “Let’s give him 
time and allow him to solve his person- 
al problem.” Mersey and Blanchard be- 
lieve that what the employee really 
needs is a little more structure and 
direction, as well as significant in- 
creases in socioemotional support. 


The leader needs to change his leader- 
ship style from a delegation mode to a 
participative mode. Once the regres- 
sion appears to subside and the matu- 
rity level is stable and begins to 
improve, the leader uses the develop- 
ment cycle to reorient his follower. 


Conclusion 

This overview of situational leader- 
ship is presented in an attempt to rein- 
force the existing need for police 
executives to use ail available tools in 
managing their organizations effective- 
ly. Employing effective leadership 
styles at all levels of an organization 
can be a significant factor in the ac- 
complishment of its goals. As society 
and employee values change, agen- 
cies are forced to move from well- 
established, stable organizational and 
managerial states. In turn, managers 
must learn to adapt their styles and to 
use varied managerial tools in order to 
become more effective leaders. FBI 
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The Police 
Problem Employee 


Police supervisors at ali levels are The Clay-Yates Study 
concerned with the marginal and un- The results of a research study 
satisfactory police employee. They conducted by Special Agents Reginald 
analyze causes and symptoms in an r. clay and Robert E. Yates of the FBI 
effort to understand and to solve the Academy indicated the scope of the 
complex problems of job disaffection, problem of marginal police performers, 
dissatisfaction, contraorganizational be- jhe researchers set out to identify and 
havior, and reduced performance. profile the police marginal and unsatis- 
With steady increases of cost- factory employee by using a question- 
push inflation ^ and the attendant ef- naire survey given to a nationwide 
fects on the costs of recruiting, selec- sample of police supervisors and man- 
tion, and training, police rtianagers are agers.^ 

looking more closely at ways to im- The Clay-Yates study was com- 
prove the performance of current em- pieted in early 1981. One hundred and 
ployees. Those officers and police eighty-three randomly selected partici- 
employees who are judged marginal or pants of the 1 17th Session of the FBI 
unsatisfactory are coming under closer National Academy responded to an ini- 
scrutiny by police managers for several tial survey instrument. The instrument 
reasons. Efforts are being directed at was modified for validation and then 
finding the causes of marginal perform- given to an additional 1 ,200 law en- 
ance and in determining solutions to forcement supen^isors. Five hundred 
the problem. and fifty-three of these were used to 

This article explores the issue of derive a significant sample of data for 
the marginal performer in the police consideration.® 
department and the changing environ- 
ments In today’s society that have cre- 
ated different employee expectations, 
and therefore, disaffection and margin- 
al performance. As part of this exami- 
nation, the article also considers the 
results of a 1981 survey of police man- 
agers’ perceptions of employee per- 
formance and offers some suggestions 
for dealing with marginal performance. 
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The study respondents were all 
supervisors of law enforcement per- 
sonnel. Ninety-seven percent of the 
respondents had been police supervi- 
sors for over 2 years; 93 percent had 
been in police work for 7 or more 
years. The respondent group repre- 
sented a variety of departments and 
agencies: 16 percent were from de- 
partments of 1 ,000 or more sworn per- 
sonnel; 54 percent were from 
departments of intermediate size; and 
30 percent were from small depart- 
ments (50 or fewer sworn personnel). 
(See fig. 1.) 


garded this employee as their most 
serious problem. The second most 
frequently occurring problem was ab- 
senteeism and tardiness (19.9 percent) 
followed by resistance to change (1 1 .2 
percent). (See figs. 2 & 3.) 

Police Problem Employee Profile 

An examination of the Ciay-Yates 
data produces a profile of the police 
problem employee in the United States 
today. The problem employee is a 
male officer assigned to patrol or in- 
vestigation who has some college edu- 
cation and is between 25 and 39 years 


Figure 1 
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The researchers set out to Identify 
employee problem areas by frequency 
of occurrence and seventy of the prob- 
lem. Those surveyed were given 16 
choices of problem behavior and 
asked to select the most frequently 
occurring and the most serious. The 
responses indicated that the most fre- 
quent employee problem area is often 
viewed as the most serious; 36.5 per- 
cent cited the most frequently occur- 
ring problem was the police o^cer who 
did *^ust enough to get by.” The data 
also indicated that the supervisors re- 


of age. As stated before, the most 
frequent and most serious difficulty is 
that he does only enough work to get 
by. The study shows that the largest 
single group of these employees (28 
percent) were 30 to 34 years of age 
and had 6 to 10 years' service with the 
department. (See figs. 4 & 5.) 

Implied in the study is a definition 
of problem employees. The marginal 
performer is one who has demonstrat- 
ed the ability and wlllingess to perform 
well, but who is actually doing only 
“enough to get by on the job.” * The 
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unsatisfactory employee is one whose 
level of performance is consistently be- 
low that established as acceptable by 
the law enforcement organization. 

In addition, the Clay-Yates study 
asked police supervisors who were 
managing problem employees to iden- 
tify the causes of the problems. Al- 
though complex by nature, these 
causes of poor performance can be 
broadly assigned as follows: (a) Exter- 
nal Influences, l.e., factors away from 
the job environment, (b) the personal 
and unique weaknesses of the individ- 
ual, (c) departmental mismanagement, 
l.e., organizational forces other than 
the immediate supervisor, and finally, 

(d) the immediate supervisor. Of the 
Clay-Yates study respondents, 39.9 c 

percent laid the blame of poor perform- ^ 

ance on the individual employee; 26.9 p 

percent located the cause in outside | 

influences; 26.6 percent accused de- » 

partmental mismanagement; only 6.6 ^ 

percent fixed responsibility on the im- m 

mediate supervisor. (See fig. 6.) In 60 | 

percent of the cases, the duration of | 

marginal performance had extended i 

over a year.* 

A clear understanding of marginal 
performance necessitates a closer ex- 
amination of some of these causes. 


External Factors 

Today’s young police employee 
grew up in the 1 950’s and 1 960’s when 
a personalistic philosophy began to 
permeate American society and the 
national mood focused on material 
abundance, GNP growth, and techno- 
logical advancement. American work- 
ers began to change the kind of jobs 
they performed. In the 1960*s, 66 per- 
cent of the work force was engaged in 
industrial occupations and only about 


17 percent was employed in informa- 
tion (personal service) occupations. In 
the following 30 years, the number of 
Americans in industry dropped to 27 
percent while the ranks of the “white- 
collar” information worker rose to 58 
percent in 1980.® 

During the 1970’s. a “self-fulfill- 
ment” movement started to spread 
throughout the United States. By the 
late 1970’s, national surveys showed 
more than 7 out of 10 Americans (72 
percent) spent a great deal of time 
thinking about themselves and their 
inner lives.*' Traditional values were 
completely reversed, and the self-deni- 
al ethic which once fueled the faltering 
engines of industry was lost in the 
search for self-fulfillment. 

The rising expectations of an ex- 
panding middle class and the higher 
educational levels of those entering 
the work force combined to produce a 
perception of needed self-fulfillment. 
pQlice departments were not excepted. 
During this time, the U.S. President’s 
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Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice called for the 
professionalization of police. The U.S. 
Congress voted large Federal appro- 
priations to increase police officer edu- 
cation and management training.® With 
subsequent liberal LEAA educational 
funds, law enforcement and criminal 
justice programs proliferated in newly 
created junior colleges and technical 
schools, as well as on traditional cam- 
puses. Previously, such programs were 
not available to the police aspirant. 
Education raises personal expecta- 
tions. Those entering the police profes- 
sion during the 1960’s and 1970’s 
brought expectations of advancement 
and personal income growth which tra- 


ditional police departments can 
scarcely meet. Such a reality is bound 
to cause individual frustration and oth- 
er discontent manifested In “burn out” 
and other forms of counterproductive 
behavior. 

The police “problem employee” of 
the 1980’s comes from that social, 
economic, and psychological turmoil. 
The pervading cultural psychology of 
affluence has reversed the self-denial 
ethic; the tradition of police service to 
the community Is, in some instances, 
also reversed. Those who entered po- 
lice service seeking affluence and self- 
fulfillment become bored with routines 
and cynical toward the public after the 
excitement of mastering police skills is 


TENURE OF EMPLOYEES 
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gone. 

Traditional police organization 
structures leave very little room at the 
top for large numbers of educated re- 
cruits. In 1977, 42 percent of the offi- 
cers of departments surveyed by the 
Police Executive Research Forum had 
associate or higher degrees.® 

The officers came to police work 
with expectations of promotion, pay 
Increases, and enlarging job responsi- 
bilities. Not ail of the expectations can 
be met. Frustration occurs, enthusiasm 
for the job diminishes, and behavior 
changes, often for the worse. More- 
over, many of the young recruits joining 
departments today bring with them a 
psychology of affluence which moves 
them to seek increasing salary levels. 
This attitude flies In the harsh face 
of economics. Cost-push inflation and 
antitax movements, such as Proposi- 
tion 13 in California and Proposition 2.5 
in Massachusetts, combine to strain 
public revenue. Cutback Federal and 
State budget management requires po- 
lice to share smaller and smaller por- 
tions of public revenues. Budget cuts 
affect salary levels. Consequently, 
there is less to go around at a time 
when individual expectations of afflu- 
ence are rising. Such countervailing 
forces are another source of frustration 
for the individual officer. 

Time-Psych Zones and the 
Expectation Curve 

Coupled with social change are 
the individual, physical, and mental de- 
velopments of each person’s life. 
These circumstances of personal 
change Can be described as “time- 
psych zones.” Daniel L. Levinson pub- 
lished the results of a study of basic 
Importance in his book, The Seasons 
of a Man's Life. It is the first such 
study which explains adult develop- 
ment according to an age-linked time- 
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. . the most frequently occurring problem was the police 
officer who did ‘just enough to get by.’ ” 


table. He relates each stage of 
development to a man’s job as the 
primary base for his life in society. The 
findings indicate that as we grow older, 
motivation patterns change. Personal, 
physical, and environmental circum- 
stances’ change. Needs change; there- 
fore, behavior changes. 


uct sales. The individual needs more 
rrfoney, more leisure, and more free- 
dom from commitment to job and 
home. As Yankelovich claims, “. . . 
desires are infinite. Anyone trapped in 
the fallacy that the self is a failure to 
the extent that ail one’s desires are not 
satisfied has set herself or himself up 


Figure 6 
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Time-psych zones are the zones 
of personal expectations which change 
with age. In early adulthood, during 
one’s first major job responsibility, 
achievement expectations run strong 
and high. These are modified by expe- 
rience and reality during the midlife 
transition and become settled only 
through the turbulence of the transi- 
tion. Often, this transition is marked by 
confusion of needs and desires. The 
desire to acquire additional posses- 
sions, to taste life in the fast lane, to 
travel to new places, and to meet new 
and important people engaged in excit- 
ing activities are all seen as needs. 
Personal goals are shaped by the mar- 
keting media which also raises these 
expectations in order to increase prod- 


CAUSE 

for frustration.” Stability is regained 
during the middle-adult era and carries 
over through a less turbulent transition 
into late adulthood. The significance 
and effect of the stages and transition 
on a police officer’s career and work- 
life are important. 

The early stages of a police offi- 
cer’s career are usually characterized 
by high expectations of senrice 
achievement. He often daydreams of 
exciting successes in his assignment. 
He views the successes as necessary 
coin with which to buy preferment and 
career-enhancing assignments of in- 
creased responsibility. Persons riding 
the expectation curve in their 20’s and 
early 30’s are adaptive to change. 
They view change as challenging, pre- 


senting new opportunities for achieve- 
ment. They have a high tolerance for 
negative hygiene factors in the work 
environment and conditions. They 
are future-oriented, seldom reflective, 
and have a high readiness for training. 
They have a low tolerance for per- 
ceived opportunity restriction. Often, 
they equate self-fulfillment with career 
advancement and will consider any 
real or imagined attempt to restrict 
their advancement with animosity and 
resistance. 

As officers peak on the expecta- 
tion curve (usually during or just after 
Levinson’s midlife transition), they ad- 
just their expectations. Motivation pat- 
terns and other job performance 
characteristics change. Those on this 
flat downside of the expectation curve 
are resistant to change. They often 
view a change in tactics, procedures, 
or policy as a threat to their new-found 
stability and will actively resist change, 
or worse, try to subvert It. The old 
saying about ‘‘not being able to teach 
an old dog new tricks” applies some 
folk wisdom to the reality. These offi- 
cers also have a low tolerance for 
hygiene negatives and can take per- 
sonal offense at minor adjustments in 
their work environments. They respond 
negatively to any deterioration in perks 
or seniority and working conditions. 
They are present-oriented and think of 
success in terms of completing today’s 
task and not in terms of tomorrow’s 
assignment. They have a high toler- 
ance for stable policies, rules, and pro- 
cedures and a low readiness for 
training, new job-learning experiences, 
and additional career-related formal 
education. (See fig. 7.) 



The results of the Clay-Yates 
study support this expectation curve 
phenomenon. The large majority of 
marginal police performers fail in this 
age group. As reflected in the data, the 
average maiginal performer has be- 
tween 8 and 16 years’ police sen/ice. 

Change Comes to the Police Depart- 
ment 

Changes in the social environ- 
ment, values, demographics, technol- 
ogy, and economy have all combined 
to create a manageriai atmosphere of 
turbulence. Once the most stable of 
municipal organizations, police depart- 
ments now struggle through strikes, 
reorganizations, new public policy, and 
vastly increased operating costs. Be- 
tween 1967 and 1977, the per capita 
cost of policing in a large city had risen 
from $27.31 to over $91, an increase 
of over 257 percent.^® 


Police work is labor-intensive. The 
human resources are the most effec- 
tive of the resources applied in policing 
and also the most costly. Any cost- 
reduction analysis or efficiency-im- 
provement effort must focus on im- 
proving human resource management. 
The intuitive perception of this reality 
has generated concerned interest in 
the management and salvage of the 
marginal performer. 

The marginal or unsatisfactory 
performer is costly to police organiza- 
tions. The difficult work of solving the 
problem of the marginal employee Is 
discomforting to police managers. 
Some say it Is impossible to take effec- 
tive action because of legal restraints 
or union policies. Others cite lack of 
training in managerial skills for shift 
supervisors and first-line commanders. 
All are uncomfortable when confronted 
with the problem employee. Uncom- 


fortable or not, however, police manag- 
ers must seek solutions. 

The Management Challenge 

If these data and the trends they 
suggest are accurately understood, 
they raise new challenges for police 
managers. The first is to analyze care- 
fully the factors which contribute to 
marginai police performance; the sec- 
ond is to find ways to keep the job alive 
for those who once did it well and with 
enthusiasm but who have now lost 
their motivation. Finally, police manag- 
ers must develop and use effective 
coaching and documentation skills. 

The first challenge, which is ana- 
lytical in nature, is the most difficult. 
The police manager is action-oriented. 
He thrives in an atmosphere of activity. 
He has little time. Inclination, or training 
for thoughtful reflection. George 
Odiorne identifies this predisposition 
as an “activity trap.” He writes: 

“The activity trap is a self-feeding 
mechanism if you do not turn it 
around. Everybody becomes 
attached to some Irrelevancy and 
does his or her job too well. Its 
ultimate stage is when the [chief] 
himself loses sight of why the 
[department] exists, and demands 
more and more activity rather than 
results. . . . 

“Meanwhile, all this activity eats up 
resources, money, space, budgets, 
savings, and human energy like a 
mammoth tape worm. 

“While it is apparent that the activity 
trap . . . fails to achieve missions, it 
has an equally dangerous side-effect 
on people; they shrink personally 
and professionally.” 


Figure 7 
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“Success can be obtained by a recommitment to excellence by 
the police manager, by a sensitive and attentive concern for the 
officers under his ieadership, and by the acquisition and 
development of managerial skills.” 


Without constant attention to the 
results and contributions that a police 
manager expects of his subordinates, 
the manager falls into the activity trap. 
Some of his subordinates will shrink 
into the rote process of a job and lose 
sight of its goals and objectives. With 
the sure knowledge that activity with- 
out goals is wasteful, it is no surprise 
that these officers become bored or 
dissatisfied. 

As Odiorne points out, however, 
the trap is not inevitable, it can be 
resisted and circumvented by enlight- 
ened and analytical ieadership. The 
challenge of supervisory analysis calls 
for the police manager to focus on 
results in directing his subordinates, 
then clarify and communicate the re- 
sults to the people doing the work. 
Only then will the work itself produce 
the satisfaction and enthusiasm that 
keeps the police employee productive. 
This is not an easy task, but It is spe- 
cifically managerial and executive in 
nature. Where the symptoms of mar- 
ginal performance are unenthusiastic 
and dissatisfied officers, the manager 
would do well to find out whether look- 
ing busy has become safer than being 
productive. 

The next challenge is finding ways 
to energize employees. With clear 
goals and objectives identified, how 
does the police manager secure em- 
ployee commitment and enthusiasm 
for task accomplishment? 

The answer here lies in the man- 
ager’s own commitment and enthusi- 
asm. He must avoid the danger of 
transparent management, which is the 
depersonalized processing of organi- 
zational directives. If he becomes an 
executive rubber stamp, he will be 
viewed as an empty suit, not an effec- 
tive police manager. 


Dismissal is difficult and impossi- 
ble without documentation. Changes in 
the legal environment, especially those 
brought on by affirmative action, equal 
employment opportunity, and the wom- 
en’s movement require job analyses 
and validated performance standards. 
Job analysis and validation were activi- 
ties that were formerly not required of 
the police. Standards are determined 
and stated. Formal defense of stand- 
ards and associated personnel actions 
are now required, if not In a court of 
law then in an appeals commission or 
grievance board. 

Strangely, the procedures to sup- 
port either a dismissal or salvage deci- 
sion are similar. Effective coaching and 
a permanent, legal termination begin 
with documentation. The manager 
must begin with a clear concept of the 
unit’s goals and objectives. These 
must be communicated to the employ- 
ee clearly. The work the employee is 
expected to do must relate directly to 
the goals and objectives and be so 
explained to the employee. The man- 
ager is required to plan carefully the 
marginal subordinate’s work, just as 
the subordinate is required to perform 
the work. Some measurement of prog- 
ress must be agreed upon. Perform- 
ance must be documented on a timely 
basis; appraisal must be regular, realis- 
tic, and frequent. 

Performance appraisal is just 
that— an evaluation of actual perform- 
ance. The police manager needs to 
pay personal and honest attention to 
the work the marginal performer does 
and the work he fails to do. Only then 
can both understand when the work is 
done and the objectives are achieved. 


The third challenge is that of de- 
veloping one’s own perception, under- 
standing, and communication skills. To 
meet this challenge, the police man- 
ager must examine his own assump- 
tions about the marginal performer. He 
must test those assumptions against 
his wider and probably more objective 
nonorganizational experiences. He 
must learn to be sensitive to the ex- 
pectations of his subordinates. He 
must also keep In touch with his own 
time-psych zones. More attention is 
now directed at officers and employ- 
ees who are not meeting standards. 

Daniel J. Bell, writing In The Police 
Chief, verbalizes the interest when he 
says: . . there needs to be a con- 

centration of effort to move the ‘drone’ 
type police officer into other careers 
outside the police profession.” Who 
is the “drone-type police officer” Bell 
refers to? Can causes of poor perform- 
ance be identified and how can they be 
remedied? 

A decision for dismissal or a deci- 
sion for salvage with the required 
coaching and counseling must be 
made. Salvage and renewal are practi- 
cal, cost-effective ways to meet the 
challenge. Six out of 10 police manag- 
ers (65.2 percent) of those surveyed 
recommend that the marginal police 
employee be salvaged.^® 



The manager has the opportunity to 
reinforce behavior in a nondestructive 
and objective way. The manager’s 
feedback is the employee’s guide to 
improving performance. 

Significantly, almost half of the su- 
pervisors polled in the Clay-Yates 
study (44.5 percent) claimed success 
in dealing with their problem employ- 
ees. The probability of success is 
good, but success is the result of diffi- 
cult managerial work. 

In these times of shrinking re- 
sources, police managers are looking 
for ways to do more with less— ways to 
meet the rising public demand to re- 
duce violent crime, restore peace and 
tranquility, and spend fewer public dol- 
lars. There is no room for continued 
marginal performance in police work. 
Success can be obtained by a recomr 
mitment to excellence by the police 
manager, by a sensitive and attentive 
concern for the officers under his lead- 
ership, and by the acquisition and de- 
velopment of managerial skills. FBI 
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Police Performance Management 

By HILLARY M. ROBINETTE 


I he new leader is a facilita- 
tor, not an order-giver.” So writes John 
Naisbitt in his recent best-selling book 
Megatrends,^ Naisbitt describes this 
leader at the end of a chapter on the shift 
from representative to participatory de- 
mocracy. Without addressing the merits of 
Naisbitt’s large-scale projection's, his idea 
about the new leader as a facilitator is 
fascinating, especially when viewed from 
the perspective of the police supervisor. 

Most departments expect the supervisor 
to be a leader of subordinates, to be a 
linking-pin between the organization 
parts, and to manage the performance of 
those assigned to him. This article exam- 
ines the elements of performance manage- 
ment and the supervisor’s ability to influ- 
ence these elements. A further objective is 
to identify those managerial skills and 
techniques a police supervisor might em- 
ploy to improve nianagerial performance 
and the performance of subordinates. 
Skills such as coaching and counseling are 
of central- importance if the “new^ leader” 
Naisbitt refers to is to be an effective facili- 
tator. 

Performance Management 

Traditionally, organizations give author- 
ity to the supervisor to plan, organize, 
direct, and control the work performance 
of subordinates. In business operations 
such as manufacturing, assembly, or mass- 
process jobs, the supervisory functions 
may be relegated to mere scheduling and 
flow maintenance activity. Quality control 
becomes the supervisor’s main job. The 
supervisory task in such instances is to 
watch for, spot, and correct unwanted vari- 
ance. 

Performance management in such situa- 
tions becomes a challenge w^n human 
father than process factors are the cause of 
reduced or unacceptable output. But 
where the output or desired performance is 
measured less in finite, quantitative terms 
and more in qualitative, social, or legal 
dimensions, the elements of performance 
and the supeiV!s6r’s influence on these ele- 
ments takes on special importance. 

The Elements of Performance 

Scholars differ in their identification of 
the elements of human job performance. 
Some have attributed performance to a per^ 
son’s ability to do the task; others claim 
performance depends exclusively on the 


level of motivation. Norman Maier and 
Victor Vroom were the first to recognize 
the important interaction of these two vari- 
ables in determining the level of perfor- 
mance. Ujring an algebraic model, Maier 
and VrOom hypothesized that performance 
(P) is a function (f) Of ability (A) and 
motivation.(M): P = flCAxM).^ 

An extension of this thinking suggests 
that performance of most police tasks is the 
result not only of ability and motivation, 
but also of a third variable, called role 
prescription (Rp). Role prescription is the 
accurate understanding of organizational 
and supervisor expectations. The new 
model states that the performance outcome 
of an employee’s efforts is the product of 
ability, motivation, and role prescription: 
P = f(AxMxRp). The model is more sym- 
bolic than mathematical in as much as it 
reveals the interaction of the variables on 
which supervisory activity can be focused. 

The first variable, ability, includes all 
prior education, training, and task-related 
experience. Motivation is the immediate 
influence on the direction, origin, and per- 
sistence of action. It is often marked by 
enthusiasm for task accomplishment 5r the 
desire to secure the results of effort. Role 
prescription is the individual understand- 
ing of organizational and supervisor ex- 
pectations concerning the task. 

The interaction of these variables is 
clearly seen by assigning numerical values 
to each and applying the formula. The 
following situations use common experi^ 
ences to illustrate the model. The. scale 
ranges from a low of 0 to a high of 10. 

Officer X recently completed recruit 
training. She was recruited because of her 
impressive qualifications: a high rank in 
her graduating college class and several 
months of success as a claims adjustor for 


an insurance firm while waiting for her 
police appointment. Her performance as a 
police trainee was described as superior. 
She reports to her appointed shift super- 
visor with great enthusiasm for patrol as- 
signment. Using the 10 scale, we must 
assign high values for motivation and for 
ability, say A = 7 and M = 8. 

After a hurried welcome, the supervisor 
suggests that Officer X assist a senior offi- 
cer on the shift until the supervisor can 
find some time more convenient to discuss 
her proper assignments. Disappointed, but 
with only slightly diminished enthusiasm. 
Officer X finds herself assisting an “old 
timer” whose enthusiasm has been re- 
duced to the comfort of routine and whose 
motivation is to do “just enough to get by 
and stay out of trouble.” 

In this situation the use of the model is 
revealing. As noted, a fairly high and 
known potential ability is rated at 7; moti- 
vation at 8. Zero is awarded for role pre- 
scription, i,e,, understanding of specific 
shift and supervisory expectations. The 
result is P = f{7x8x0). The product is a 
valueless outcome. 

Any variation in the value of each of the 
variables will affect the outcome accord- 
ingly. If the supervisor pushed aside the 
paperwork and explained his expectations 
of a new officer on his shift before assign- 
ing Officer X, the formula would show a 
very different outcome. The variables in- 
teract as multipliers and are more than 
merely additive. Consequently, the lower 
or higher the value of each element, the 
lower or higher the performance. If any 
one element is zero, the product or otitput 
is zero. 

Performance expectations cannot be 
quantified in such a simplistic manner, but 
this formula indicates that performance 
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outcome depends on more than ability, 
motivation, or understanding alone. 

Other scenarios can be constructed. Of- 
ficer Y has demonstrated enthusiasm, mo- 
tivation, and ability for several years while 
assigned to patrol. He has been successful 
and garnered many commendations as a 
beat officer. As a result of a reorganization. 
Officer Y is transferred from the patrol 
division to a detective squad with a differ- 
ent supervisor. Unfamiliar with the new 
job and its specific skills, his performance 
can be expected to drop initially. Until his 
ability with the new skills is increased to 
the level of his ability in the previous as- 
signment, he will not perform at the ac- 
customed level. 

We can assign high values for (M) and 
(Rp) since Officer Y has a sure knowledge 
of his chiefs expectations and at least some 
knowledge of his new supervisor and the 
nature of the new work. However, because 
of new and unfamiliar skills, performance 
factors, and investigative techniques, a 
much lower (A) value will prevail. The 
resulting product, therefore, will be less 
than might otherwise be expected. 

In yet another case. Officer Z, whose 13 
years of service are filled with accomplish- 
ments and whose understanding of expec- 
tations is thorough and complete, will not 
perform at a high level if his motivation for 
his assigned task is severely diminished. 
If, for example, he has mastered the skills 
of street work and has become comfortable 
but unchallenged with the routine of pa- 
trol, he may begin to do even these poorly. 
Alow (M) value will contribute greatly to a 
reduced performance outcome. 

The Supervisor's Effect 

If the model is indeed analogous to real- 
ity, further exploration of the way the su- 
pervisor affects each of the elements is 
instructive. 

Ability is the aptitude, power, and com- 
petence to do a task. Aptitude requires 
mental and physical skills appropriate to 
the task. Power to accomplish requires not 
only the enabling authority — which in 
most cases is concurrent with the assign- 
ment — but also confidence when con- 
fronting the task. Confident and repeated 
performance of the job produces compe- 
tence. 

The supervisor directly affects the abil- 
ity of subordinates by clear instmction, 
congruent example, direction, and correc- 
tion; in short, by coaching. 

The supervisor’s direct effect on the mo- 
tivation variable is less easily understood. 
Our understanding of human behavior and 
motivation is complex and incomplete. 
Sometimes we can mistake for motivation 
the activity that managers generate. The 
application of external pressures or entice- 
ments usually generates short-term move-, 
ment. True motivation, however, is internal 
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and dynamic and is not subject to extended 
manipulation. 

On the other hand, this does not mean 
that the supervisor has no effect on the 
motivation of subordinates. On the con- 
trary, the effective supervisor will estab- 
lish a working environment that fosters 
motivation, while an ineffective super- 
vi^r can create an environment that kills 
subordinate motivation. Activity may con- 
tinue in the short term as long as pressures 
remain or enticements escalate, but re- 
move the pressures and enticements, and 
the activity ceases. 

A good coach is one who can bring out 
the “stretch and reach” from subordi- 
nates. Instructions are clear. Corrections 
are immediate, positive, and supportive. 

The ability to successfully 
perform most police tasks is 
determined by ability, moti- 
vation, and role prescription 
(the accurate understanding 
of organizational and super- 
visor expectations). These 
variables interact as multi- 
pliers, not merely as addi- 
tives, so the higher the value 
of any one variable, the higher 
the performance. 

Responses to subordinates’ performance 
are consistent and uniformly appropriate. 

Of greatest impact, though, is the super- 
visor’s personal example and managerial 
maturity. Personal frustration does not in- 
fect his or her speech and manners. The 
mature manager does not spawn disaffec- 
tion and dissatisfaction by blaming leader- 
ship or the amorphous “they” for neces- 
sary but unpopular decisions. Managerial 
maturity requires that a supervisor lay 
aside irresponsible chatter, saying what he 
means and meaning what he says. What 
supervisors say and do directly affects the 
motivation of subordinates. 

The supervisor’s influence on the third 
element of the performance management 
model is clear. As a coach and counselor, 
the supervisor is the key communicator of 
organizational and personal performance 
expectations. The coaching task is daily, 
directive, and usually supervisor-initiated. 
Counseling, on the other hand, is less fre- 
quent, usually initiated by the subordinate, 
and requires different skills. 

Managerial Coaching 

Many supervisors learn coaching, tech- 
niques by the seat of their pants. They draw 
lessons from their experiences with se- 
niors to whom they report. They imitate 
supervisors that they worked for whom 


they hold in high regard. In the absence of 
specific training in the exercise of coach- 
ing skills, they learn by trial, error, and 
intuition. In many cases, these supervisors 
are successful. When things are going well 
and performance deficiencies are small, 
few coaching interventions are needed. 
Supervisors fail in coaching, however, 
when they avoid confronting performance 
deficiencies with subordinates. Small 
problems have a way of growing. 

Problem behavior, if left unaddressed, 
will become a well-established part of a 
subordinate’s role prescription. This leads 
to a double work-standard, which ulti- 
mately leads to the perception of inequity 
among the shift members or work group. 
The perception will, in turn, lead to unpro- 
ductive work behavior at best and polarity, 
division, and disunity at worst. In either 
case, it must be a matter of managerial 
concern. Ignoring a problem will not make 
it go away. An effective supervisor learns 
and uses confrontation skills. 

Problem confrontation heed not col- 
lapse into hostility. When it does, the usual 
reason is found in the supervisor’s failure 
to plan the interview, failure to control the 
interview, ignorance of pertinent facts, or 
some combination of these. Sometimes, in 
an attempt “to be nice,” the supervisor 
will be less than direct and the problem- 
solving confrontation does not occur. Ef- 
fective confrontation requires a directive 
interview technique. The confronting su- 
pervisor should describe the problem and 
keep it separated from personality. 

Both parties must be confident that dig- 
nity and self-esteem can be preserved. The 
supervisor must adopt a strategy to effec- 
tively initiate the confrontation. Then he 
must clarify the issue by listing and valu- 
ing the subordinate’s viewpoint. The real- 
life issues will be clarified and practical 
problems will be differentiated from value 
issues. 

Success only can occur if the supervisor 
views the confrontation as a form of nego- 
tiation to secure a positive behavior change 
by the subordinate. The object of the con- 
frontation must be clearly established in 
the supervisor’s mind if he is to clarify, 
negotiate, and resolve the issue that gener- 
ated the confrontation. 

Some err by deciding to avoid important 
issues because of a lack of confidence with 
the skills, or by trying to out-power the 
subordinate over unimportant issues. The 
use of power or recourse to organizational 
authority alone to secure a change should 
be a last resort, saved for the most re- 
calcitrant. A good coach deals with prob- 
lems as they arise, while their dimensions 
are still thanageable and before they b»;- 
come sources of emotional hostility. Be- 
cause of the complexilies of human behav- 
ior, there are no guarantees of success, but 
if the manager fails to initiate the confron- 



tation, there is no probability of success. 
Managerial Counseling 
A very different managerial situation 
arises when a troubled subordinate comes 
to the supervisor looking for help. The 
counseling interview is usually initiated by 
the subordinate, except if it is the outcome 
of a supervisor coaching session. The 
skills and techniques for an effective coun- 
seling interview are different from those 
for a coaching or confrontation session. 
Coaching is directive with an immediate, 
negotiated resolution or agreement. Coun- 
seling requires non-directive interview 
skills, patience, and a sincere desire on the 
part of the supervisor to help. 

First, the supervisor provides a suppor- 
tive atmosphere in which the subordinate 
can identify and solve his own problems. 
The counseling supervisor does not give 
advice; he does not agree with error; he 
listens and strives to help the subordinate 
solve the problem or live with the predica- 
ment. 

Non-directive counseling techniques 
are based on the assumption that a person 
can solve his own problem if the counsel- 
ing supervisor can empathize in a suppor- 
tive climate. Techniques of non-directive, 
client-centered counseling were popu- 
larized by Carl Rogers and are widely used 
in therapy. Of course, a supervisor is not 
expected to be a therapist for subordinates, 
but sometimes the application of listening 
skills can help subordinates solve their 
own problems or adjust to their predica- 
ments. In each instance, work-related be- 
havior will improve. Empathy is not often 
seen as an important managerial trait. But 
leadership studies provide ample evidence 
of a positive correlation between empathy 
and leadership. Based on 15 studies con- 
cerning leadership and empathy, R.D. 
Mann noted that 74 percent of the results 
were positive. He concluded that although 
researchers generally have been unable to 
obtain positive results that are statistically 
significant, they have obtained positive re- 
sults with impressive consistency."^ Results 
obtained in another study suggested that 
supervisors who do not understand the be- 
havior of their subordinates tend to feel 
inadequate and insecure. As their frustra- 
tion increases, the supervisors become less 
able to obtain cooperation and satisfactory 
performance.^ 


Conclusion 

The supervisor has a direct influence on 
a subordinate’s ability. He instructs, trains, 
educates, and corrects, thus increasing the 
ability variable through managerial coach- 
ing. The supervisor affects the motivation 
variable mainly by example, but also by 
understanding the behavior of subordi- 
nates and, where possible, by providing a 
supportive climate in which the subordi- 
nate can solve or learn to live with prob- 
lems affecting work behavior. 

Finally, the supervisor is the primary 
communicator of organizational and man- 
agerial expectations. He defines the subor- 
dinate’s role prescription not only as a 
coach but also, when appropriate, as man- 
agerial counselor. A subordinate can only 
understand his place in an organization 
when a well-informed and articulate super- 
visor tells him what it is. Coaching and 
counseling are leamable skills that provide 
the willing supervisor with the tools to do 
this. If the supervisor is skillful as a direc- 
tive coach and a non-directive counselor, 
individual or group performance will im- 
prove. 

John Naisbitt is on target when he writes 
“. . .if you can develop the skills of facili- 
tating people’s involvement in decision- 
making processes, you can become a very 
effective leader in your work.”^ Manage- 
rial coaching and counseling are those 
very skills. ★ 


ijohn Naisbitt, Megatrends. (New York, NY: Warner Books, 
Inc., 1982), p. 188. 

2Kae H, Chung, Motivational Theories and Practices. (Colum- 
bus, OH: Grid, Inc., 1977), p. 112. 

3For a detailed explanation, the interested reader is referred to 
Client-Centered Counseling by Carl Rogers, Houghton-Mlfflln, 
1951. 

^Bernard M, Bass, ed.. Handbook of Leadership: A Survey of 
Theory and Research. (New York, NY: The Free Press, 1981), p. 
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“Discipline is becoming ... a more difficult and painful task 

for the police executive.” 
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Without exception, discipiine is 
one of the most controversiai manage- 
riai issues today. During discussions 
with iaw enforcement managers, it is 
not uncommon to hear them vent a 
great deal of frustration about the man- 
agement of discipline. Although the 
amount of frustration increases or de- 
creases based on the particular aspect 
discussed, little consensus exists re- 
garding the appropriate methods of or 
approaches to discipline. 

Managers in general, and law en- 
forcement managers in particular, have 
always considered disciplining employ- 
ees a basic management prerogative. 
Traditionally, managers have been rela- 
tively free to impose penalties without 
concerns about being challenged. Man- 
agers disciplined whenever employees 
violated organizational rules or when 
employee performance appeared to 
deteriorate. In the past few years, how- 
ever, statutory law and other legal de- 
velopments have steadily reduced 
management's traditional “rights" to 
discipline. ^ Forexample, employees now 


under investigation for possible disci- 
plinary action are afforded more protec- 
tion from arbitrary managerial actions. 
Legislation and court decisions have 
affected, and in many cases, reduced 
the law enforcement manager’s discre- 
tion; the inclusion of a “police officer's 
bill of rights” in collective bargaining 
agreements at city, county, and State 
levels has also impacted manage- 
ment’s right to discipline.^ 

Discipline is becoming, therefore, 
a more difficult and painful task for the 
police executive. Some managers un- 
fortunately respond to this difficult task 
by working hard to avoid it Because of 
this, disciplinary matters are handled 
inconsistently and ineffectively and re- 
sult in more grievances being filed and 
even more serious personnel prob- 
lems, including: 

1) Loss of employee respect for law 
enforcement managers; 

2) Loss of employee trust and 
consequent increased hostility 
toward law enforcement 
managers; 


Traditional Approach 

In most law enforcement agen- 
cies, the term “discipline’’ has a nega- 
tive connotation and implies punitive 
action. Most agencies emphasize and 
communicate clearly written rules of 
conduct which management views as 
the has' s for equitable disciplinary poli- 
cy. Strict adherence to these rules and 
other legal principles is recognized as 
essential to equitable disciplinary ac- 
tion. In spite of the time and effort 
management spends in an attempt to 
be fair, however, the punitive aspects 
of traditional discipline remain perma- 
nently fixed in the minds of most em- 
ployees. 

The traditional and most common- 
ly used approach to handling discipline 
is viewed as one of structure and law. 
A review of the text. Managing for 
Effective Poiice Discipiine, and the arti- 
cle, “Police Agency Handling of Officer 
Misconduct: A Model Policy State- 
ment,” delineates this structural ap- 
proach. The major emphasis in each 
text is the establishment of a system 
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3) Increased employee 
dissatisfaction, resulting in 
(tecreased productivity; 

4) An increased number of 
employee grievances going to 
binding arbitration for final 
cflsposition; and 

5) Increased employee turnover, 
resulting in additional recruitment, 
selection, training, and other 
persohnal costs.3 


for managotial control which incorpo- 
rates the following steps as significant 
actions in a responsible disciplinary 
process: 

1) Setting standards and rules 

conduct; 

2) Developing mechanisms for 
detecting violations; 

3) ProvM if’S ^ receipt of : 

misconduct complaints; 

4) patab ltshing responsft>ility for 
handting compisant^ 




5) Providing for temporary and 
emergency suspensions; and 

6) Setting poiicies and procedures 
for investigating, charging, 
resolving, and imposing sanctions 
and appeals/ 

Traditional discipline has some- 
times been referred to as “progressive 
discipline.” Zach and Bloch point out in 
their definition, however, that progres- 
sive discipline is, in reality, actually 
negative. Progressive discipline is de- 
fined as; 

“A system of escalated penalties 
made known to employees in 
advance and imposed with 
increasing severity for repeated 
infractions. Such a system relies on 
the recognition that repetition of 
infractions with escalating penalties 
will ultimately lead to termination. 

.”S 

Unfortunately, this definition accu- 
rately describes the disciplinary system 
most often used in many law enforce- 
ment agencies. Under certain circum- 
stances, progressive discipline is 
appropriate. Isolated incidents of em- 
ployee misconduct may be cause for 
the application of progressive disciplin- 
ary actions. It is also important, howev- 
er, to recognize that in many instances, 
progressive discipline is not effective 
and has severe limitations. 

In discussing the limitations of pro- 
gressive discipline, the following con- 
cerns are identified: 

1 ) The burden for improvement is left 

almost entirely to the employee; 


2) Discipline is currently little more 
than a way of getting rid of 
people; 

3) Supen/isors generally provide only 
negative feedback pertaining to 
employee’s performance; 

4) Supervisors and managers tend to 
let employees’ problems drag on 
until the problem is so serious that 
there is almost no hope of solving 
it; 

5) Supervisors frequently define a 
problem as “a poor attitude” or 
“low morale” or some other state 
of mind; 

6) Managers tend to label 
employees rather than describe 
their unacceptable behavior; and 

7) In progressive discipline, the 
employee appears as the sole 
source of the problem.® 

These difficulties suggest the need for 
a more positive or corrective approach 
to the management of police discipline. 

Positive Approach 

Positive or corrective discipline is 
based on the premise that the majority 
of employees are willing and able to 
accomplish their assigned duties. The 
essence of positive or corrective disci- 
pline is the positive use of employee 
training and development rather than 
as a last resort disciplinary technique. 
As Asherman has noted, corrective 
discipline is based on the assumptions 
that the employee’s behavior will im- 
prove for a time when disciplinary ac- 
tion is taken, and that if the manager 
rewards the improved behavior, the 
employee will continue to improve rath- 
er than regress.^ 

Corrective discipline, therefore, 
has the following advantages over pro- 
gressive discipline: 

1) Both employee and supervisor 
share responsibility for solving the 
problem; 
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“Although many of the issues surrounding discipline have 
not changed a great deal, employee expectations have.” 


2) Supervisors begin to work on the 
problem as soon as it appears; 

3) Supervisors identify poor 
performance in terms of specific 
behavior; 

4) Supervisors make ciear to 
employees exactly what is 
expected; 

5) Supervisors tell the employee 
whether they are meeting 
expectations; 

6) Supen/isors reinforce all 
improvements; and 

7) Supervisors measure employee 
performance.^ 

These advantages demonstrate that 
police discipline should be corrective in 
nature so that desired future individual 
behavior is achieved within the organi- 
zation. 

Even though most law enforce- 
ment managers agree that it is neces- 
sary to have a systematic approach to 
handling disciplinary matters and a 
knowledge of the legal issues concern- 
ing disciplinary actions, police manag- 
ers continue to have problems properly 
handling disciplinary matters. Manag- 
ers must continue to control, but with a 
new emphasis on the human aspects 
of discipline. Police discipline need not 
be a frustrating, unrewarding experi- 
ence for the manager. The manager 
can administer positive discipline by 
keeping in mind the basic elements of 
a disciplinary process and by including 
open communication, a positive atti- 
tude ^)ward disc^liiiS, a good man- 
e^riai exampte of behavior, and an 
appropria# o^anjzaddnal environ- 
merrt in hte bag of managerial tools. 

What is communicated to employ- 
ees depends on managerial actions. It 
is impoilant, therefore, that die rnan- 
ager know what his values are and 
whedier his v^i^ he^ or i^^er in 

must consider what he is communicat- 
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ing to employees. If managers are go- 
ing to try to manage more effective 
organizations, they must emphasize 
developmental, not retributive, ap- 
proaches in dealing with personnel. 

It is virtually impossible to monitor 
and control the behavior of personnel 
on the job, let alone behavior off the 
job. More rules and regulations strin- 
gently enforced do not necessarily 
mean that an organization runs better. 
The question is not whether positive or 
corrective discipline is better than neg- 
ative or progressive discipline, but how 
can managers better assist employees 
to develop within the organization. 
Managers are given positions of au- 
thority and responsibility and are ex- 
pected to accomplish organizational 
goals by effectively using human re- 
sources. A substantial part of manage- 
ment is the development of 
employees, and part of the develop- 
mental process requires the appropri- 
ate use of discipline. 

Many managers have, perhaps, 
simply lost sight of their responsibil- 
ities. If we accept, however, that orga- 
nizational goals are important and 
worth achieving, it follows that we must 
achieve these goals through the use of 
employees’ talents and energy. Man- 
agement remains an art form that in- 
cludes the ability to deal effectively 
with either individuals or groups. For- 
mal power and authority are less im- 
portant than effectively handling 
personnel. For law enforcement man- 
agers, therefore, the structure and the 
system may be less Important than the 
individual manager’s actions. 
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Managers must accept that they 
are responsible for employee behavior 
and must, therefore, be concerned with 
their own managerial attitudes. The law 
enforcement manager with a positive 
attitude toward the internal discipline 
system, a sound set of values, and a 
conscientious effort to communicate 
can be a major asset in making an 
organization effective. Conversely, a 
manager with a negative attitude can 
actually contribute to an organization’s 
ineffectiveness. 

Although many of the issues sur- 
rounding discipline have not changed a 
great deal, employee expectations 
have. Increasingly, employees expect 
to be treated fairly and insist upon 
positive or corrective approaches to 
discipline rather than merely punitive 
discipline systems. If organizational 
goals are to be accomplished and em- 
ployees’ expectations met, employees 
must be treated as mature, responsi- 
ble, thinking, worthwhile adult human 
beings. These expectations seem rea- 
sonable; managers who are unable to 
provide supportive environments are 
becoming liabilities in modem organi- 
zations. For example, authorities have 
begun to examine the issue of employ- 
ee rights and the disciplinary process 
and have suggested different types of 
rights— rights that have a basis in law 
and tradition, and more importantly, 
rights that are freely given because of 
the positive impact on accomplishing 
organizational goals.^ 

In keeping with these trends, law 
enforcement managers must reevalu- 
ate their, positions and the effects of 
their behavior on the dtecipUnary proc- 
ess lAnthin their organizatloQS., The 
manager mi^ be willing to accept the 
responsibiitty for disc^iline and must 
also accept the responsibility for pro- 


viding an example of professional be- 
havior to his employees. 

The positive approach defines dis- 
cipline as part of the control process 
directly related to the impact of a par- 
ticular type of behavior on job perform- 
ance. Actual performance is measured 
against a planned standard. Dlsciplln- 
euy action or actions are faken to bring 
job performance up to the desired stand- 
ard.''o Because of the emphasis on job 
performance, immediate supervisors 
must be more than passively involved 
in the disciplinary process. 

The training and development of 
employees should include the setting 
of an exampie of professional behavior 
by the manager. Attempts to motivate 
or to disdpline are useless if the man- 
ager is unmotivated or urujisciplined. 
Communicating organizational values 
is a total process. Most employees 
listen less intently to what is said than 
to what is meant. The total organiza- 
tional environment becomes the man- 
ager’s medium of communication. How 
the manager expresses his own values 
and how he projects his professional 
behavior communicates as much to his 
employees about his expectations as 
the written rules and standards for dis- 
ciplinary action. 

If law enforcement managers are 
to communicate organizational values 
to employees effectively, the manag- 
ers themselves must believe in those 
values. If there is to be any credibility in 
the communication process, empioy- 
ees must perceive that managers have 
a basic faith in the disciplinary process. 
Managers can more easily communi- 
cate a positive or corrective approach 
toward discipline if they sincerely be- 
lieve mat mo^ erttployees desire to 


conform to reasonable organiratlonal 
standards. A positive approach to dis- 
cipline requires a positive attitude to- 
ward employees, including the basic 
belief that most employees are willing 
and able to be productive organization- 
al members. 

Conclusion 

No one familiar with the roie of the 
law enforcement manager argues that 
It is an easy job. It is unfair, however, 
and irresponsibie for law enforcement 
managers to deny their accountability 
for and control over the behavior of 
employees. All managers should be 
responsible for the proper disciplining 
of ^ir employees. 

Managers need, therefore, to re- 
think and redefine what goals they 
want to accomplish through discipli- 
nary policies and procedures. It is nec- 
essary for managers to determine their 
own values, however, and how the 
examples they set affect their employ- 
ees prior to considering organizational 
needs. Law enforcement managers 
must be aware of their own profession- 
al values. They must present profes- 
sional demeanor and behavior worthy 
of emulation. When employees respect 
the system and the manager, they 
demonstrate appropriate job behavior 
for orgcmizational development 

Managers must also learn to com- 
municate with employees during con- 
flict situations often caused by differing 
expectations. Therefore, It is time for 
law enforcement manqgars to begin 
evaluating their own ae^hs in order to 
assess what they are eqmmunicating 
to employees. How that communipa- 
tion is effecting organizational behifior 
should determine what chanpes 
be necessary in their managerial ap- 
proach to discipline. Managers mu^ 
conthnually strive to meet organization- 
al goals with reasonable harmony. 


Organizations can no longer afford 
managers who communicate only per- 
sonal Interest and/or negativism. In- 
creasingly, managers must be held 
accountable for the accomplishment of 
organizational goals. In order to ac- 
complish these goals, managers must 
strive toward estahUshing organization- 
al environments that are conducive to 
human resource development Those 
environments, by necessity, must in- 
clude a positive or corrective approach 
to discipline rather than the negative or 
progressive system with which law en- 
forcement systems have traditionally 
lived. An environment in which the 
manager demonstrates professionai 
behavior and values and communi- 
cates an expectation of professional 
behavior from his employees allows for 
positive, corrective discipline to be- 
come a reality. nu 
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THE ROLE OF THE 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EXECUTIVE 
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I . Introduction ; 

Effective and impartial enforcement of the law is one of the 
most crucial functions of American government. To a substantial 
extent, the preservation of our form of government and the rights of 
our citizens is dependent upon competent and professional law 
enforcement agencies. These agencies require skilled and dedicated 
executives if they are to successfully perform this critical function. 
The goals of American law enforcement cannot be achieved by simply 
upgrading the quality of our police recruits. The effectiveness of 
American law enforcement depends upon the quality of its leadership. 

The executive position in law enforcement is extremely 
demanding. The pressures and requirements on law enforcement are 
numerous, and most of these forces impact directly upon the position of 
the chief executive. What, then, is the job of the police executive in 
modern society? Wh^t are the necessary skills and abilities for this 
job? This article is directed at providing some answers to these 
questions. While fully recognizing that each position is somewhat 
unique, there are several important similarities which can be examined 
to facilitate our understanding of the position of the law enforcement 
executive. 

II* The Concept of Role 

Traditional theorists have concentrated their study of 
organizational phenomenon on the formal organization. They are 
interested in and preoccupied with the organizational chart, job 
descriptions, standards of performance, and lines of authority. These 
theorists claim that this kind of information accurately describes the 



functioning of organizations. Although this information can be of 
value, a more illuminating approach to understanding the behavior of a 
law enforcement executive can be borrowed from the field of Social 
Psychology, and its concept of role. In this article, role will be 
discussed primarily in the context of organizations; however, the 
concept is not limited to such a narrow interpretation. Role can be 
defined as the set of activities and expected behaviors associated with 
any position or office.^ Most people, either consciously or 
unconsciously, perform many roles each day. For example, any police 
officer may function as spouse, parent, law enforcement official, 
citizen, church member, and student in any given day. Behavior is 
adapted to the particular role of the moment. The relationship an 
individual has to others who are important in each situation identifies 
his role. These other people set expectations about the behavior of 
the person in the role. The individual assumes different behaviors as 
he tries to conform to the expectations of these significant others 
about each of his roles. 

These significant others with whom an individual has to 
interact regularly to successfully perform his job are called the role 
set, 2 Generally, in performing his job, an individual's role set 
includes superiors, subordinates, colleagues, and people in the work 
flow. Who are the people with whom the law enforcement executive must 
interact to achieve his goals? The role set of a typical executive is 
included on the following page. Frequently, a majority of the members 
of the role set of the chief executive are from outside his 
organization. This fact serves to highlight the liaison or diplomat 
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TYPICAL ROLE SET OF A 
LAW ENFORCEMENT EXECUTIVE 



Executives of other 
departments of the 
jurisdiction, and other 
law enforcement 
executives 




role of a chief executive for his organization. Generally, the higher 
an individual advances within an organization the more likely his role 
set will include a larger proportion of individuals from outside his 
organization. It is important to note that, to be effective, the 
executive must interact successfully with all members of his role set. 
These interactions require time, perseverance, and dedication, and may 
well necessitate that the executive spend less time running his 
organization. Time is both the greatest enemy, and the most valued 
resource of the executive. Time must be apportioned appropriately to 
the various members of the role set to facilitate successful 
interaction. This will probably result in less time being available to 
lead the organization than is desired by many executives. In the words 
of former Los Angeles Police Chief Edward M. Davis, "I don't run the 
police department, I just see that the police department is run 
well. Consequently, the police executive must select competent 
subordinates, delegate responsibility, and establish the necessary 
controls. 

The members of the role set attempt to influence the 
behaviors of the executive. Their expectations about his behavior, 
messages about appropriate behavior and standards of performance based 
on pre-established norms, values, and perceptions, are continuously 
being transmitted to the executive.^ Also, the executive has his own 
personal expectations about the appropriate behavior of a person 
holding his position. Consequently, the executive sends himself 
messages about how to behave. Obviously, the members of a law 
enforcement executive's role set will have radically differing views 
about what constitutes acceptable behavior. For example, the press 
will probably desire that the executive be easily accessible, candid. 
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and willing to comment on virtually any matter related to the 
department. Political leaders may expect that he will be a budget 
conscious official who will also ensure that the department does not 
"rock" the political boat. Subordinates will probably desire a leader 
who will defend the department against attack and fight for pay raises 
and other benefits for personnel. In such a situation, the executive 
is incapable of satisfying some of the expectations without conflicting 
with others. This situation, known as role conflict, is all too 
familiar to high level officials. It is a very fortunate and unique 
executive who does not encounter role conflict. As the diagram 
depicts, the executive is the man in the middle. 

There are other role problems of which an executive must be 
aware. The problems include role overload, role ambiguity, and person- 
role conflict. Role overload occurs when it is physically impossible 
to satisfy all of the expectations of the role set. There is just not 
enough time to meet all the expectations. Another potential problem 
is ambiguous expectations transmitted by members of the role set. 

These expectations are either vague or inconsistent. The problem 
becomes: what do they want me to do? For any executive, there will be 
situations where there is inadequate information to make a decision or 
no clearly correct choice. Yet, the executive will be required to act. 
Therefore, a critical attribute for a police executive is a tolerance 
for ambiguity. A final type of difficulty encountered is person-role 
conflict. This problem arises when the required behavior of a position 
occupant is contrary to the executive's personal image character, or 
values. An example of this person-role conflict is the situation in 
which a compassionate executive is required to fire an old friend for 
some sort of egregious misconduct. Very few executives can take such 
action without emotional upheaval. 


Executives should identify the members of their own role set; 
and actually write down their names. Next/ the executive should 
attempt to identify the expectations of the members/ and what types of 
role problems these expectations will pose for him as a police 
official. In this manner/ problem areas can be identified and 
strategies developed to reduce or minimize these problems. The 
problems will not be eliminated; however/ the identification of 
problems is a very significant step in resolving the situation. When 
problem areas are identified/ the executive should consider spending 
niore time with the applicable member of the role set. Improved 
communication may result in a modification of the expectations/ or at 
least the member will better understand the nature of the difficulty. 

The Nature of Executive Work 

Management textbooks and literature frequently create the 
image of an executive working at an uncluttered desk in a luxurious 
office. This executive is depicted as planning/ organizing/ 
coordinating/ and controlling his organization in a rational manner. 

In a thoughtful fashion/ this ideal executive makes critical decisions 
after careful analysis of the situation. Competent, motivated 
subordinates are readily available to offer insightful input to the 
decision process. A calendar is available showing a carefully 
scheduled and planned workday. The only difficulty with this picture 
is that it is inaccurate for the vast majority of executives. 

Numerous studies have documented that executives work at an 
unrelenting pace, that their activities are characterized by brevity, 
variety, and discontinuity, and that they are oriented more toward 
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action than reflection.'’ The following chart highlights the 
distinctions between the rhetoric and the reality of executive work.^ 


Rhetoric 

Reality 

Thoughtful decision making. 

Most of the workday is devoted to 
interaction with other people; 
getting and exchanging information 
persuading and negotiating. 

Clearly scheduled and logically 
planned workday. 

Impromptu, sporadic, and unplanned 
contacts; jumping from issue to 
issue and among different people. 

Efforts devoted to "leading" sub- 
ordinates* who defer to higher 
status. 

Most of the time with outsiders; 
even subordinates challenge fre- 
quently the manager's authority. 

Decisions made by rational judg- 
ment of individual in correct 
position to evaluate all the 
factors. 

Decisions are the product of a 
complex brokerage and negotiation 
process, extending overtime and 
involving large numbers of 
interested parties. 

Objectives and goals clear and 
consistent. 

! 

Multiplicity of goals identified 
with different groups and 
interests that are conflicting and 
even contradictory; often-changing 
priorities . 

Results proportionate to individual 
effort and capability; steady 
progress; decisive accomplishment. 

Results are the product of many 
uncontrollable forces which are 
slow to emerge and difficult to 
predict; incremental steps - two 
back, three forward. 

Authority equal to responsibilities. 

Significant deficiencies in the 
power to command resources and 
permissions necessary to fulfill 
assigned objectives. 

Clear goals established and sub- 
divided into milestones and 
benchmarks. 

»ith permission of 
Company ) 

While managers need to break down 
larger activities into explicit 
goals and subgoals, in fact, most 
of the manager's tasks have no 
beginning or end; problems flow 
through, and there is often little 
possibility of neatly completing 
activities or solving organiza- 
tional problems "once and for 
all." 



Furthermore, Peter Drucker has pointed out that top 
management tasks differ fundamentally from those of other management 
groups.^ Every building block of the organization is usually 
defined by a specific contribution; that is patrol, investigations, 
personnel, etc. The one exception is top management; its job is 
multidimensional. Not only is the executives' work multidimensional, 
almost all of the tasks performed are recurrent tasks which must be 
attended to repeatedly. 


It may be helpful in understanding the nature of executive 
work to compare and contrast that work with the work of a mid-level 
manager. Most people ascend to an executive position from a mid- 
management position. Hierarchical organizations generally fill 
executive positions from individuals serving at one or two levels 
lower in the organization. This approach to selection seems to be 
especially true in law enforcement. The following pairings 
emphasize the significant distinctions between the managerial and the 
executive role. 


Manager 
Task Oriented 
Short Term Planner 
Program Oriented 
Works in Present 
Recommends 

Looks in (Organizational focus) 
Represents Unit 
Sees Part 

Operates in Internal Politics 


Executive 
Goal Oriented 
Long Term Planner 
Mission Oriented 
Works in Future 
Decides 

Looks out (Environmental focus) 
Represents Institution 
Sees Whole 

Operates in Internal 
and External Politics 


Data Oriented 


Concept Oriented® 
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The behavior of the executive as described above point out 
very clearly the conceptual nature of executive thinking which allows 
one to act accordihg to the objectives of the total organization and 
its relationship to outside influence. The ability to conceptualize 
requires a different orientation; to be successful/ an executive must 
think and act differently from when he was a manager. 

Central Functions of the Executive Role 

Having examined the nature of executive work and the concept 
of role, it is now possible to combine this information to identify 
behavioral dimensions critical for executive success. The authors 
suggest four primary roles which executives must fulfill to be 
effective. Although the list of important roles is much longer, these 
four are the functions which an executive cannot afford to ignore. 

The critical roles are: diplomat-liaison, coordinator, initiator of 
interactions, and manager of change. Each of these roles will be 
examined in some detail, and defined broadly enough to encompass the 
essential components of the behavior of the competent administrator. 

Diplomat-Liaison 

The police organization does not exist in a vacuum. It is 
part of a system of government which is likely to compose several 
other departments. The organization will of necessity interact with 
these departments, with other law enforcement agencies, the media, 
business organizations, and the general public. The chief executive 
is expected to function as a spokesperson for the organization. 
Certainly, many of the routine aspects of this function can be 



delegated to subordinates or specialized units. Common examples of 
such delegation are public affairs offices and community relations 
units. Still, the executive must maintain regular contact with and 
effective control over such units. Their performance is too crucial 
to be totally supervised by subordinates. When difficulties are 
encountered, people want to hear from the chief. In emergencies, 
telephone calls are directed to the executive's office and not to some 
subordinate unit. It is the chief administrator who must negotiate 
with the political powers over issues such as the budget. The editor 
of the local paper and the producer of the nightly television news do 
not want to talk to the media officer. They demand access to the 
chief. It is incumbent, therefore, upon the executive to be fully 
aware of departmental operations. Additionally, the chief must have 
the foresight to previously establish relationships of trust and 
respect with such officials. 

The executive's ability to function as a spokesperson and a 
representative of his organization will shape the perceptions of the 
public and other leaders regarding his effectiveness and his 
organization's productivity. As most officials are aware, the 
perception or imag$ of effectiveness is at least as important as the 
reality of effectiveness. Lawrence Lynn, while referring to the 
performance of federal executives in Washington, wrote that there is 
no good measure for their performance. ^ The situation of the 
Washington executive is quite similar to that of many law enforcement 
administrators in this respect. Appearances can be far more important 
than reality. The press is often instrumental in shaping the 
executive's image, and the press is often misinformed.^® 



Additionally, the executive may have to deal with union 
leaders representing his officers. In his capacity as negotiator and 
representative of his department, it is most helpful for the 
administrator to develop direct communication lines based on trust and 
respect with union officials. 

Coordinator 

Large police organizations, just like other organizations, 
are highly complex and differentiated. They require personnel with 
diverse and specialized skills. These skills are usually not acquired 
in a year or two of experience. Many people think of our present 
society as the age of the specialist. If an organization is to be 
effective today, it is highly dependent upon the skills, 
talents, and knowledge of numerous specialists. Some examples of law 
enforcement specialists are homicide investigators, bomb disposal 
officers, communications experts, motorcycle officers, internal 
affairs investigators, community relations officers, computer experts 
and driver safety officers. To facilitate development of these 
skills, and in order to ensure control and coherence in its 
operations, virtually all large law enforcement agencies are 
structured along functional lines. For example, various investigative 
functions are brought together under the control of an investigative 
division, as other related functions and activities are grouped within 
appropriate divisions. This functional approach to organizational 
structure capitalizes on the economies of division of labor and 
specialization of work. 
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It is a primary function of the executive to coordinate and 
integrate these various functions and divisions of his department. As 
top administrator, he must be able of conceptualize the total mission 
or purpose of his organization, and to integrate the experts and 
specialized duties into broad functional divisions. He must rise above 
parochialism and function as a synthesizer. In the words of Paul 
Appleby, "The expert should be on tap, not on top."^ 

It is inevitable that conflicts will occur between 
divisions. It is healthy and natural for officers within the varying 
units to view their work as the most important task of the agency. At 
the same time, the executive needs to concentrate on the smooth, 
efficient operation of the entire machine. He has to be alert for 
unnecessary redundancy within the boundaries of the separate 
divisions. Jurisdictional conflicts over turf, be it programs, cases, 
or whatever, cannot be allowed to become dysfunctional. The executive 
must be capable of persuading, cajoling, and negotiating with his 
subordinates to ensure cooperative and coordinated effort toward 
organizational goals. 

This is not meant to suggest that conflict should be 
stifled, but it must be controlled. In his classic book. The Future 
Executive , Harlan Cleveland states that the wise executive is wary of 
too much consensus, too early, from too small a group. ^2 Cleveland 
says that the executive should seek tension and not narrow cooperation, 
because organizations, like muscles, are most effective when tense and 
not flaccid. 13 Subordinates should feel free to express dissenting 
opinions. Then, subordinates will compete to identify creative 
alternatives. Disagreements can generally be resolved dispassionately 
and without rancor. 
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While performing his coordinator role, the executive is 
focusing upon his organization. It is necessary that he see the big 
picture; however, a word of caution is appropriate. To coordinate 
the activities and negotiate the conflicts that will arise, he will 
occasionally need to become intimately involved with the details of 
the issues. He must take the time to manage. Careful, thoughtful 
analysis of complex problems is often not possible from afar. 

Initiator of Interactions 

Perhaps, the most common definition of management is the 
ability to get things done through the efforts of other people. This 
ability to work well with others is important at all managerial 
levels - including that of the executive. The executive must 
establish a professional relationship with the members of his role 
set. Research has shown that the quality of these relationships is 
almost entirely dependent upon the frequency of contact. 

Strangers are usually distrusted or disliked. To develop trust and 
friendship, executives must anticipate spending between 50% to 75% of 
their work day talking with others. 15 jt is not enough that the 
executive be accessible, effectiveness is correlated with the ability 
and willingness to initiate these contacts. One study determined that 
better managers initiated between 35 to 80 percent of their 
contacts. 15 If the executive does not initate contacts, he is 
likely to find that his time is being monopolized by some 
subordinates, and that he has little or no contact with others. The 
duration of the contact is not nearly as critical as its frequency in 
determining the quality of a relationship. 1^ 



Research suggests that almost every managerial job requires 
great quantities of interactional energy.^® Is it possible that a 
reclusive or highly introvertd person would have a personality 
structure which would hinder his successful performance as an 
executive? In other words, is there a managerial personality? Most 
human behavior experts have become extremely cautious about attempting 
to correlate personality traits with executive performance. Still, 
personality is a critical variable in how an executive job will be 
performed, since so much of the job involves discretionary 
interactions with other people. The authors of this article suggest 
that to be effective, a shy or introverted executive at least be able 
to play the role of an extrovert and be an initiator of interactions 
while performing his duties. 

Manager of Change 

It has become trite to proclaim that our world is changing 
rapidly. This fact is all too apparent to thoughtful people. Still, 
the rapidity of change has important implications for the leaders of 
organizations. James MacGregor Burns defines (political) leadership 
as broadly intended real change. Leonard Sayles writes that 
introducing change and managerial effectiveness are almost 
synonymous . 20 Unless an executive aspires to be a mere caretaker 
or a defender of the status quo - strategies unlikely to lead to a 
long tenure - he must become involved in implementing change. Two 
important facts need to be faced squarely. Change, although 
necessary, does involve substantial costs. The entire process must be 
carefully monitored by the top administrators. And, open 
communication with all employees throughout the change process is 
invaluable. 



The management or implementation of change is an important skill for 
those desirous of attaining an executive position. The existing 
literature on managing change is voluminous and it is not possible to 
adequately address this crucial function in the space available here. 
Readers are encouraged to begin their study with Organization 
Development and Change by Edgar P. Huse.^l 

Conclusion 

Effective law enforcement is dependent upon competent 
executives. In attempting to understand the behavior of executives, 
the concept of role can be much more beneficial than reliance upon a 
job description or an organization chart. Law enforcement executives 
are frequently subject to conflicting behavioral demands from the 
members of their role set. These conflicts can be somewhat minimized 
by analysis of the demands, and increased communication within the 
role set. 

Administrative work taxes the time and energy of executives. 
The executive, therefore, should concentrate on his primary roles. 

The primary roles are as follows; diplomat-liaison, coordinator, 
initiator of interactions, and manager of change. A better 
understanding of executive work including important behavioral skills 
can lead to improved executive performance, and even more importantly 
to better law enforcement. 
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Labor Relations: 

The Law Enforcement 
Administrator's 

DILEMMA 


Richard M. Ayres 

FBI Acwbmy 

lAiOIITICOf wlf^inM 

E very type of union is represented 
in law enforcement today from 
th^ local independent associations 
to those on the state and national 
levels, including the groups af- 
filiated with organized labor. No 
law enforcement administrator is 
immune to the employee unrest that 
leads to unionization, job aaions, 
strikes, and votes of no-confidence. 

Sheriff departments in particular 
are experiencing more and more un- 
rest as witnessed by strikes in Santa 
Barbara, Los Angeles, and most 
recently, the San Diego County 
Sheriffs Department. 

Problems Will Continue 
Unfortunately, the dark mood 
at the bargaining table is not likely 
to get brighter in the near future. A 
bargaining climate influenced by 
such faaors as the taxpayers’ revolt, 
high inflation, tighter local budgets 
and employee layoffs will only result 
in added fmstration on both sides of 
the table. 

Along with these factors is an 
anti-union attitude and tough bar- 
gaining posture developing among 
some eleaed officials, making them 
more tolerant of strikes by public 
employees, including law enfor- 
cement. This “hardline” posture will 
no doubt be reinforced by the events 
in the recent air traffic controllers 
strike, and could cause further 
breakdown in communications and 
negotiations and eventually lead to 
more employee militancy. 

With law enforcement asking 
for laurger raises to keep up with the 
rising costs of livmg^ and the 


localities responding with “there is 
no more money in the budget,” the 
battle lines are drawn. 

Public Abuse? 

However, at the root of much of 
the present discontent within law 
enforcement lies something deeper 
than mere economics. Professor 
Robert Doherty, Associate Dean of 
Cornell University’s School of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, suggests 
there might be another, less 
tangible, faaor at work. He con- 
tends that the police feel they are 
being abused; that they are doing 
the Lord’s work and not being ap- 
preciated. Doherty may be right. 
Police are, after all, continuing to be 
assaulted and killed as they attempt 
to be the guardian of the public’s life 
and property. 

Just a few years ago, the major 
issue on every politician’s platform 
was that of law and order. Today 
the law and order issue has taken a 
back seat to inflation and foreign af- 
fairs, but it is still a major concern. 
This year, the Attorney General of 
the United States launched a major 
campaign to develop strategies to 
combat violent crime. 

A result of the extensive political 
and media coverage of the crime 
issue is the belief on the part of the 
police that they are playing an im- 
portant role in society and that they 
should be paid commensurately 
with their services. When the pay 
raises are not forthcoming, the 
police perceive that their city and 
county and police administrators, as 
well as the public, do not appreciate 
them. 

The Central Issue 

Economics, then, is the central 
issue in almost all labor disputes. To 


state it simply, the police perceive 
wage increases as a way of keeping 
score to determine whether they are 
appreciated for carrying on “the 
Lord’s work.” 

The belief that they are not 
being appreciated can have a far- 
reaching impaa on the police and 
on their work itself. As they begin to 
feel less and less important, the 
police are forced to accept the idea 
that theirs is just another job, and at 
that point, all satisfaction and 
commitment goes out of that job. 

Today, the young officer no 
longer looks upon his work as a 
value in life. Instead, it has become 
merely a means to an end. 
Naturally, as the job itself becomes 
less of a value, the commitment level 
decreases; while, at the same time, 
job alienation increases. 

Throughout the rank and file 
can be heard the cries: “Isn’t anyone 
listening to me - 1 am the one doing 
the work,” or “No one in manage- 
ment cares; they think the job I do is 
unimportant.”' 

The problem is not so much that 
society’s values have changed; but, 
that police administrators have 
failed to express full appreciation 
for the work performed and to 
speak out on behalf of the em- 
ployees. The employee dissatisfac- 
tion that results from management’s 
failure to express itself then 
manifests itself in various forms of 
labor/management conflia. 

As the sheriffs, chiefs of police, 
and commissioners by the dozens 
experience this conflia, they begin 
to suffer from the lack of confidence 
of their own people. As a con- 
sequence, they see themselves as vic- 
tims, caught between rising crime 
rites ihd shrinking pblice budgas. 

li 
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The Failure To 
Recognize The 
Importance Of 
Open 

Communications 
Is Often The Basis 
For Job Actions 
Or Expressions Of 
Dissatisfaction 



They believe themselves to be 
visible and vulnerable symbols, 
caught in a crossfire between 
politicians, the public, and disgrun- 
tled employees. 

The sheriff and chief of police 
see their positions as being akin to 
the circus down who has the job of 
sticking his head through a hole in a 
wall for baseballs to be thrown at 
him. When someone remarked to 
the dovm that he had a difficult job, 
he answered, “Well, yes and no. 
You see, it’s not the baseballs; you 
can see them coming and have an 
opportunity to dodge and duck 
them. The difficult part of this job is 
the dart game that’s going on in the 
back.” So it is with the sheriff and 
the chief who is shot at from both 
sides, the politidans and the public 
on one side, and the.union represen- 
ting the officers on the other. 

There Are Options 

Although this is the dilemma in 
which the law enforcement ad- 
ministrators find themsdves, there 
are qptions they can exerdse in an 
effort to reduce employee 
dissatisfacticm and conflict. The role 
of the administrator is crucial 
throughout the labor relations 
process and needs to be thoroughly 
underwood by management. Once 
unions have been recognized, ad- 
ndnistrators must be prepared to 
giye mme tiine and attention to 
hd»r rela^p;^ in general and the 
union in partipilar. They must be 
prtpzted m :eclkcate themselves 
about what is undoubtedly an un- 
hmdlaax field, md they must be 
wiQmg to .worfc for rapport with 


employee representatives. This rap- 
port is best achieved by open- 
handed dealing which fully 
recognizes the union’s right to exist 
and to represent its members’ 
desires, and by a commitment to a 
harmonious relationship - bearing 
in mind that the union members are 
still employees.* 

Obviously, for good labor 
relations to exist, there piust be con- 
stant communication and cooper- 
ation between the law enforcement 
administrator and the union leaders. 
The latter should have easy access to 
the administrator and should not 
have to go through the chain of 
command to see him. Through in- 
formal communications, labor and 
management can often eliminate 
problems before they arise, or 
diminish their disruptive impact on 
the department.* 

Law enforcement administrators 
must also ^ve to develop new 
methods for providing effective and 
sincere manager /worker com- 
munication in order to eliminate job 
alienation. Don Pomerleau, former 
Police Commissioner of Baltimore, 
stated: “Employee organizations 
develop many times because we 
have not established all inclusive 
and progressive communications. 
We and our subordinates have not 
listened, nor have we provided our 
personnel with a means to seek 
redress for their real or imagined 
problems. The old autocratic and' 
dictatorial approach to problem 
solving has come under severe 
criticism, and rightly so.”* 

Today’s employees, with their 
high level of education, want to 
have greater input into the policy 
and decision-making process of the 
organization. If they are denied this 


employee input, via good manage- 
ment practices, then it can be expec- 
ted that the union will demand such 
input at the bargaining table. 

Open Communications Is Key 

The failure to recognize the im- 
portance of open communications is 
often the basis for job actions or ex- 
pressions of dissatifaction. These 
actions are often saying: We want 
you, the sheriff or diief, to take a 
more responsive posture on certain 
issues; and secondly, we feel this is 
the only way that we, members of 
the association, can communicate 
both publicly and internally our 
displeasure over the policy decisions 
and other forms of aaion that you 
have reached.* 

There is no way other than 
through organized and collective 
force that an employee can feel in- 
dependent enough to challenge the 
actions of management. Yet, when 
employees organize a union or par- 
ticipate in a job action, ad- 
ministrators often condemn them as 
unapipredative. In reality, the em- 
ployees are expressing a desire to 
stand on their own feet and speak 
with a voice of authority, rather 
than be subservient. This need exists 
in most people, and when 
management does not provide a 
vehicle to satisfy it, a union will. 

In essence, the employees are 
saying: “We need a leader — a 
spokesman - to speak out publicly 
on issues that are affecting the day- 
to-day operations of the agency. If 
you, the administrator, will not be 
that leader, that spokesman, then 
we as a union will fill the void.” 

Sheriff John Carpenter, Santa 
Barbara County California, reflec- 

(Continued On Page 16) 
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ting on the strike by his employees 
in 1979, maintained: “The principle 
that there is nothing wrong with 
showing concern for employee 
plight is merely common sense, 
although there could easily be a ten- 
dency for management to assume a 
position of silence in order to main- 
tain impartiality. Department 
management must be sensitive to the 
economic situation of employees. 
An attitude of indifference, or worse, 
a negative attitude, will provoke 
employees to ‘fend for them- 
selves.’ 

The law enforcement ad- 
ministrator must therefore establish 
mechanisms for the effective ex- 
change of information within his 
agency. He must determine what his 
employees want; how they feel; and 
must act on this information. He 
must be the leader and the 
spokesman for the department. He 
must speak out publicly on issues af- 
fecting the efficient operation of the 
agency and the legitimate concerns 
of the officer in the street. 

The administrator’s failure to 
communicate and to stand with the 
employees, and to communicate 
their concerns and needs to the 
public and elected officials, can only 
lead to greater union activity. 

Many law enforcement officials 
see themselves in a no-win situation, 
caught trying to satisfy two op- 
posing constituencies. The local 
administrator demands that they be 
part of the management team, while 
at the same time, the union or em- 
ployee association demands visible 
support for its goals. 

Political Considerations 

It is this political setting which 
distinguishes the public sector from 
the private sector. Decisions in 
private industry are made on a 
bilateral basis as opposed to a 
fragmented one in the public seaor. 
In the private sector, decisions are 
based on profit and loss, while in 
the public sector, they are based on 
the results at the ballot box. High 
visibility on the part of a chief of 
police or sheriff is not always 
politically expedient. Certainly, it is 
less so for the chief who is not elec- 
ted and can be easily removed from 
office, which is evidenced by the fact 
that the average tenure for a major 
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city chief today is two and one-half 
to three years. 

Nevertheless, the message is 
clear, if law enforcement officials 
are to be effective administrators in 
reducing employee dissatisfaction 
and union activity, they must 
become politically involved. This in- 
volvement should not be in the sense 
of partisan politics or favoritism, 
but if it is considered political to 
speak out on issues affeaing the ef- 
ficient operation of the agency or 
working conditions of the em- 
ployees, then they ought to be 
political. 

Effective Leadership Needed 

In conclusion, to solve his 
dilemma, the police administrator 
will have to be a more effective 
leader. He will have to: (1) develop 
new methods for providing effective 
and sincere manager /worker com- 
munication to eliminate job 
alienation; (2) demonstrate full ap- 
preciation for the work being per- 
formed and develop mechanisms for 
recognition of meritorious service; 
and (3) become actively involved in 
issues relating to the criminal justice 
system and working conditions of 
the employee. The administrator’s 
influence and the effectiveness of his 
endeavors will grow in direct pro- 
portion to his involvement and 
ability to communicate. Should he 
decide not to become involved, he 
must heed the words of Plato: “The 
punishment of wise men who refuse 
to take part in the affairs of govern- 
ment, is to live under the govern- 
ment of unwise men.” ☆ 
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Group Decisions: 
The Promise 
and the Reaiity 


By DONALD C. WITHAM 
Special Agent 
Management Science Unit 
FBI Academy 
Ouantico, Va. 

There is a discernible trend in 
most large organizations toward allow- 
ing groups or committees to make 
more decisions. In part, this trend is 
merely a reflection of our heightened 
awareness of the increasing complex- 
ity of society. This complexity serves to 
make it less and less likely that one 
individual will possess the requisite 
knowledge, skills, and abilities to de- 
sign optimal solutions to critical prob- 
lems. It is reasonable to assume that 
several talented persons acting to- 
gether possess more of these neces- 
sary attributes. 

There is another reason for this 
trend. This reason is less obvious to 
the casual observer and it is frequently 
advanced as a moral imperative. Ever 
since the Hawthorne Studies, behav- 
ioral scientists have been extolling the 
benefits of participative management 
Some management theorists function 
as disciples of this ideology. The ques- 
tion has been perverted from whether 
participation works to how to make 
participation work. This transformation 
of the question has not been insidi- 
ously motivated; it is an example of 
confusing values with goals. The argu- 
ment goes as follows: Democracy is 
good. Participative management is 
democratic. Therefore, participative 
management is good. 


Advocates of participation point 
out the increased satisfaction of orga- 
nizational members involved in the 
decisionmaking process. This in- 
creased satisfaction is an important 
benefit of participative management; 
however, the principle goal of organi- 
zations is not the satisfaction of their 
members. Organizations are purposive 
social arrangements. Accomplishment 
of the purpose, be it profitability, effi- 
cient provision of services, etc., is the 
proper goal of organizations. The use 
and degree of participation in the deci- 
sionmaking process is a practical is- 
sue, not a moral one. Additionally, 
techniques which can minimize the li- 
abilities will be presented. Judicious 
use of these techniques and informa- 
tion will help in closing the gap be- 
tween the promise and the reality of 
group decisions. 

The Promise 

“When many are got together, you 
can be guided by him whose counsel 

is wisest If a man is aione, he is 

less full of resource, and his wit is 
weaker." 

Homer— The Iliad 
A survey of a number of large 
organizations found that 94 percent of 
them used committees.* Committees 
are the most common type of formally 
designated groups in organizations. Al- 
though many people harbor negative 
feelings about them, committees are 
obviously widely employed by organi- 
zations. Law professor Allen F. Westin 
of Columbia University predicts that the 
1980's will be an era of individual em- 
ployee rights.* Westin states that em- 
ployees will insist upon the right of 
participating in major organizational 
decisions. Apparentiy, the pressures 
upon executives to allow people to 


participate in the decisionmaking proc- 
ess will be increasing. 

The major advantage of group de- 
cisions is that more information can be 
considered and weighed during the 
process. Specialists and experts can 
contribute ideas, techniques, and strat- 
egies which may be unknown to other 
members. Members from different divi- 
sions or geographical areas can pres- 
ent varying perspectives. Since 
information is a valued resource for 
decisionmakers, uncertainty and risk 
can be reduced to some extent as a 
result of more data and more accurate 
information. Executives are required to 
learn to live with ambiguity, but all of 
them are interested in minimizing it. 

Successfully implementing a deci- 
sion is also of concern to executives. 
More than a few good decisions, care- 
fully considered and based on accu- 
rate information, have failed because 
of difficulties in implementation. A ma- 
jor problem during implementation can 
be resistance by organizational mem- 
bers. Allowing persons affected by the 
decision to become involved in the 
process of consideration is an effective 
method of gaining commitrnent to the 
decision. This involvement enhances 
their understanding of the decision it- 
self and the underlying rationale. Addi- 
tionally, people work harder for that 
which they help to develop. Group in- 
volvement in decisions can be a signifi- 
cant aid in implementing them. 

Ideally, the ideas and information 
of group members can be combined 
and refined by others. In such a fash- 
ion, it is possible that the input to the 
decision process by the group can ex- 
ceed the sum total of the input of all 
members. This notion of synergy, or 
combined action, can be a distinct ad- 
vantage of group decisions. The brain- 
storming technique was developed to 
facilitate this phenomenon. Aiex F. Os- 
borne, a Madison Avenue executive, 
developed the technique to assist in 
triggering creativity in the fieid of ad- 
vertising. He explained the term as 
meaning the use of the brain to storm a 
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creative problem and “to do so In com- This activity served to prevent a stam- Alfred Sloan was aware of the 

mando fashion, with each stormer au- pede of premature support for any a!- problem of individual dominance while 

daciousiy attacking the same ternative. Facts were gathered, he headed General Motors. He estab- 

objective.** large number of ideas, the alternatives considered, and decisions lished committees with himself as 

wilder the better, is sought from group made and implemented in a relatively chairman, but he did not attend early 

members in a spontaneous, unstruc- calm and calculated atmosphere. The meetings. He was careful to keep his 

tured manner. Judgment of the ideas is Nation benefited enormously from this views and ideas from other members 

deferred during collection to minimize effective group decisionmaking proc- during the analytical stage of the proc- 

inhibiting the members. Although brain- ess. ess in order to facilitate open and can- 

storming can be useful, It appears that did discussion of the situation. Only 

the technique has been oversold. The Reality ^rtien careful development of ideas 

Many group members become inhibit- "Group thinking is dominated by the and alternatives had taken place would 

ed in the presence of their peers or average thinking, because group Sloan become actively involved in the 

seniors. Consequently, their contribu- pressure tends to favor the group. ^ This tactic can be effectively 

tions to the group are reduced. Re- majority." used by many executives, 

search has shown that the combined Norman R. F. Maier* Another difficulty which can seri- 

efforts of individuals working alone will For every successful group deci- ously impair the performance of group 
result in more and better solutions than sion, people can point to several un- decisions is groupthink. The term 

those produced by face-to-face un- successful ones. Consider the Bay of “groupthink” was coined by Irving 

structured groups. ;* Pigs or the failure to be prepared for Janis. Janis defines groupthink as. 

An example of a successful group the attack on Pearl Harbor. Something “the concurrence-seeking terxiency 

decision is the response of the U.S. is apparently wrong within many obsen/ed among highly cohesive 

Government during the Cuban Missile groups. The primary difficulty is the groups.” * Cohesiveness indicates the 

Crisis of 1962. President Kennedy and lack of understanding by executives of appeal or allure a group has for its 

the National Security Council consid- group dynamics— how the stmcture members. Membership in certain 

ered a wide variety of options to the and processes of groups affect individ- groups is highly desirable for reasons 

Soviet deployment of offensive mis- ual members and their behavior. ranging from career enhancement to 

siles to Cuba. Robert Kennedy, the In organizational settings, two social affiliation. When cohesivesness 
Attorney General, was assigned the role tendencies are particularly damaging is strong, it can occasionally make the 

of devil’s advocate by the President* to group decision processes — individu- members’ need for uniformity and con- 

In this role, he would point out the al dominance and groupthink. Individu- sensus stronger than their need for 

deficiencies and risks of all options, al dominance pan result from placing a accuracy and correctness.* In such sit- 

senior executive or high-status individ- uations, the group is more likely to do a 

ual within a group. Such people inhibit better job at producing unanimity than 

the participation of junior group mem- top' quality decisions. The group be- 

bers,i who defer to the expertise or comes isolated from reality, begins to 

preconceptions of dominant members, feel invulnerable, and engages in ex- 

This speeds the process, but the bene- cessive risks. Groupthink inhibits care- 

fit of wide input into problem consider- ful and comprehensive consideration 

ation and resolution is lost Extroverted of alternatives. Dissent within the 

and articulate members can dominate group is discouraged and equated with 

groups on the basis of their personal- disloyalty. Groupthink can have devas- 

ities rather than by what ideas they tating results for organizations, 

have to offer with respect to the prob- 
lem under discussion. When selecting 
members, care must be exercised to 
avoid individuals who will dominate the 
group. 
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Individual dominance and group- 
think are the two most serious poten- 
tial problems of using unstructured 
groups in decisionmaking. There are 
other problems of which executives 
must be aware, such as cost, time, and 
risk, it costs more money for I group 
rather than an individual to make a 
decision. Depending upon the nature 
and magnKude of the issue, the cost 
may be worthwhile or wasted. Evi- 
dence suggests that groups spend 
more time than individuals to reach a 
decision. ‘"Again, the situation will deter- 
mine whether the timing of the decision 
is of significance. With respect to risk, 
several studies have attempted to de- 
termine whether individuals or groups 
make riskier decisions. The tentative 
and controversial finding is that groups 
may be more willing to take risks than 
individuals. "This finding is surprising to 
most executives. It may be that individ- 
uals in a group can better hide their 
responsibility for failures— responsibili- 
ty for results can be diffused through- 
out the group. Still, there is no 
definitive evidence that groups make 
riskier decisions than individuals. One 
researcher believes that groups senre 
to reinforce the prevailing attitudes of 
the members. if initial attitudes are on 
the conservative side, subsequent 
group activity moves toward more con- 
senratism. . Conversely, if the average 
attitude is toward risk-taking, the group 
moves in the direction of higher risk. 

Closing the Gap 

The reality described above is not 
inevitable. Executives can take actions 
which will substantially Improve group 
performance. There is a rapidly grow- 
ing body of literature on group effec- 
tiveness which can be of assistance. 

In unstructured groups, members 
censure their input because they are 
inhibited by fear of ridicule. This occurs 
despite instructions to the contrary. No 
matter how nonjudgmental the envi- 
ronment is structured, members will 
not indiscriminately articulate ideas 
that come to mind. Consequently, indi- 
viduals working alone are more cre- 
ative in their approaches to problems. 


If interaction can be eliminated or mini- 
mized during the search and data col- 
lection phases of the decisionmaking 
process, member inhibition and cen- 
sorship can be avoided. Committee 
creativity can be enhanced. The Delphi 
technique and the Nominal Group 
technique are structured group proc- 
esses which limit interaction, and 
therefore, enhance group creativity 
and effectiveness. Managers are en- 
couraged to read Group Techniques 
for Program Planning •* which provides 
a comprehensive description of both 
processes. 

The Nominal Group Technique 
(NGT) 

NGT was developed by Andre Del- 
becq and Andrew Van de Ven in 
1968,’^ and since that time, has been 
widely employed in a variety of set- 
tings. NGT is a structured group proc- 
ess which requires a facilitator to direct 
the proceedings. Approximately five to 
nine participants are brought into a 
room and seated at a table. In front of 
each participant is a pad of paper. The 
facilitator describes the decision or 
problem under consideration, and a 
problem statement for each participant 
is written on his pad. The facilitator 
advises the members. of the impor- 
tance of the task and the need for their 
individual contributions. The members 
are then instructed to write down indi- 
vidually and in silence their ideas re- 
garding the problem. Sufficient time is 
allotted for the generation of ideas. 
The facilitator must avoid lengthy clari- 
fications of the task and act as an 
example for other members by writing 
his ideas on the pad of paper. 

Once ideas have been developed, 
the facilitator, using a blackboard or a 
flip chart, begins recording the ideas of 
the members. This is accomplished in 
a round-robin fashion with each mem- 
ber presenting one idea each round. 


The process continues until all ideas 
have been recorded. Participants are 
allowed to pass when they have ex- 
hausted their ideas, but may present 
ideas in later rounds, should they de- 
velop new ories. At this point, the total 
input of the group is easily visible to all 
members. It is not necessary to report 
ideas that are identical to those al- 
ready listed; however, each member 
can and should decide if his idea is a 
variation of one suggested. Variations 
are welcomed to aid creativity. Since 
the ideas are recorded sequentially, it 
is difficult to recall exactly who pro- 
posed which concept. Thus, it is hoped 
the ideas will be examined objectively 
on their own merits. The list becomes a 
depersonalized group product. 

The facilitator asks the members if 
any of the ideas recorded on the chart 
are unclear, if so, a brief discussion is 
conducted to clarify the ideas. Also, 
members disagreeing with the ideas 
are afforded an opportunity to voice 
their concerns. It is most desirable to 
have ideas clarified by members other 
than the original contributor. The facili- 
tator can ask, "What does that idea 
mean to you, Joe?” In this way, em- 
phasis is on idea clarification and re- 
finement rather than excessive or 
destructive criticism.' Usually, a skillful 
facilitator is able to list ideas so that 
they are readily understandable. This 
clarification phase should not be al- 
lowed to become argumentative, emo- 
tional, or time-consuming, but the 
facilitator canrwt move so fast as to 
hamper the discussion. 

When the ideas are understood by 
all group members, the facilitator re- 
quests that each member rank order 
the ideas in their importance. If numer- 
ous ideas are developed (more than 
20), it may be necessary to take two 
votes. The first vote will eliminate sev- 
eral low priority ideas, and the second 
vote will produce the aggregate judg- 
ment of the group on the most impor- 
tant ideas. It may be helpful to hold 
another brief discussion of the ideas 
for the purpose of further clarification 
before the final vote. This decision 
process uses mathematical averaging. 



which has been shown to increase the 
ability of a group to reach a decision 
that reflects true group preferences.*^ 
By this method, the judgment of each 
member is equal to every other mem- 
ber’s judgment. The aggregate group 
judgment obtained during the final vote 
represents the group determination. 
The facilitator concludes the meeting 
and thanks the participants for their 
contributions. 

Small group research has deter- 
mined that groups having five to nine 
members are most effective.** This 
guideline is also applicable to NGT. 
Members should be selected based on 
their anticipated contribution, not be- 
cause of their position or out of polite- 
ness. NGT is appropriate for complex 
group decisions. The process is limited 
to consideration of a single issue and 
is rather time-consuming. NGT usually 
requires 60 to 90 minutes. ** Less struc- 
tured approaches should be used for 
simple or routine considerations or 
when several items need to be re- 
solved at one meeting. 

The Delphi Technique 

The Delphi technique, sometimes 
referred to as the Delphi method, is a 
group decision process that uses writ- 
ten communication.** Individual mem- 
bers can be either anonymous or 
known to each other, but they are not 
brought physically together during the 
process. The written communications 
do, however, remain anonymous. The 
technique essentially consists of a se- 
ries of questionnaires. 

The key to successfully employing 
Delphi lies in carefully and accurately 
developing the Delphi question. The 
question must reflect the needs of the 
sponsoring group, aruf it must be suffi- 
ciently dear arxJ broad so as not to 
frustrate and demotivate the respond- 
ents. Respondents should be selected 
because of their knowledge, their inter- 
est in the situation, and their motivation 
to complete several questionnaires. 
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They must also possess good reading 
and writing skills. The first question is 
stated broadly to encourage a wide 
variety of responses. Numerous re- 
spondents can be involved in this proc- 
ess which can entail enormous 
amounts of work for the staff. General- 
ly, 10 to 15 participants are adequate. 
The staff collates and lists the posi- 
tions of the respondents for the first 
round. 

All first round positions, solutions, 
and forecasts are communicated to 
each participant in the second round. 
Participants are permitted to modify 
their positions in the second and suc- 
ceeding rounds, but they must docu- 
ment the reasons for the modification. 
Participants rank order the positions by 
importance. The process continues 
through subsequent rounds untii the 
group approaches a consensus. 

Deiphi, a very time-consuming 
process, can require several months. A 
highly skilled and industrious staff is a 
prerequisite to success. Research indi- 
cates that such a process ieads to 
better decisions than face-to-face 
groups.** The technique can be effec- 
tive for identifying problems, setting pri- 
orities and goals, and identifying 
problem solutions. It is particularly ap- 
plicable for long-range forecasting and 
future research. The technique deem- 
phasizes personalities and status and 
focuses participant attention on the 
matter under consideration. It can be 
used to aggregate judgments where 
persons are hostile toward one an- 
other. 

Delphi is being employed in an 
ongoing study concerning the future of 
criminal justice. The study is being con- 
ducted by Ralph G. Lewis and Ronald 
Schneider of Florida International Uni- 
versity in North Miami, Fia.^* The study 
asks respondents to list the five most 
critical problems that will be faced by 
criminal justice administrators in the 
year 2000. Studies of this nature 
should be most helpful to law enforce- 
ment executives. 


Conclusion 

It seems obvious that the trend 
toward increasing reliance on group 
decisionmaking will continue. Group 
decisions can be of inestimable value 
to law enforcement executives who 
have an understanding of group dy- 
namics. Problems such as individual 
dominance and groupthink cannot be 
ignored without serious risks. Tech- 
niques such as NGT and Delphi have 
been validated and successfully em- 
ployed in a wide variety of settings in 
both the public and private sector. 
There is tittle evidence that the advan- 
tages of these processes are appreci- 
ated within law enforcement. 

As law enforcement becomes 
more complex and specialized and re- 
sources further constrained, the quality 
of our decisions must improve. Group 
participation in the decisionmaking 
process is a practical issue, not a mor- 
al consideration. Effective decision 
groups can contribute significantly to a 
favorable future for law enforcement. 

ni 
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CCKTEMPORARY PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL SYSTEMS 


I. DEFINITim 

Performance Appraisal — "A ^stematic review of an individual 
eitployee's performance on the job to evaluate the effectiveness of his 
work."^ 

II. PURPOSE OF PERFORMANCE APPRAISALS 

Organizaticxis traditionally have two purposes when appraising 
enployee performaince. The first is for evaluation or judgement. Wie 
seocxid is for development. The evaluative or judganental process of 
appraisals can be used as data for merit reward systens, trcunsfers, 
promotions, etc. The ^plication of ^praisals in this instance could 
have considerable inpact on employee performance v^ere good perform- 
ances are favorably rewarded. Failure of the evaluative or judgemental 
process of appraisal therefore would negate managonent's efforts to 
corrolate rewards with enployee performance. 

The second major purpose of appraisals is developmental. An 
appraisal in this area allows the enployee the opportunity to inprove 
his performance by revealing bo him the areas of needed inproveroent and 
growth. It is noted at this point that certain factors influence the 
potential for success in either the evaluative oc judgenental process 
or the developmental growth, or inproper managanent counseling. 

^le Yoder and Herbert Heneman, Jr., Staffing Policies and 
Strategies (Washington, D.C.; The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
1974), p.4-161. 



The aforementioned two purposes are by no means all 

inclusive. Authors in the area of performance appraisals utilize 

their literary license to establish a multitude of purposes for 

performance appraisals. Some address performance appraisals from 

an individual enployee measurement and development position as I 

have chosen, seme from a multiple program approach, e.g., 

2 

"Administrative, performance iitprovement, research" (R.S. Barrett), 
some from an organizational point of view, e.g., "maintenance of 
organizational control and measurement of human resource efficiency," 
to name a few. 

III. PRXESS FOR DEVELOPING PERFORMANCE APPRAISALS 

In order to develop a performance appraisal process the 
following factors must be determined: 

1) a job description 

2) a standard of performance 

3) a method of rating 

4) the selection of a rater 

5) the frequency of administration of the rating process 

6) the means of preparing for the appraisal 

Since performance in a job is to be evaluated or c^^jraised 
it is necessary that we have a job description on which to base the 
^praisal. Fresa the written job description, we nust select traits 

^ Ibid . 

^ L.L. Cummings and Dcxiald P. Schwab, Performance in Organizaticyis — 
Determinants and Appraisal (Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foresman and 
Cempany, 1973), p.55. 



of job-related factors to be used in the rating of the individual. 
This selection must be made with care, for unless vital job-related 
traits are chosen, the ratings are meaningless. TSiese jc^related 
traits must be; 

1) inpoctant to the job 

2) observable 

3) ' measureable 

4) distinguishable 

Next a standard of performance for that job must be deter- 
mined. Many authors define a standard of performance as a yardstick 
against which an enployee may be judged to determine the adequacy of 
his performance. "It is the level at vrtiiCh the administrator may 
expect a reasonably ccsrpetent employee to perform a particular task 
or duty.” ^ 

If 'you asked an atployee \d%ther eiployees should be rated 
against each other or against standards of performance, he would 
pr(±)ably answer "against standards of performance." If you asked him 
or his superior whether standards, of performance existed foe edl of 
the traits or factors that employees were rated on in that particular 
department, the answer would probably be negative. Althou^ the 
process has such recognizable deficiencies it does offer many 
advantages such as: 

1) provides a measuring stick or guide to appraise 
a subordinate's real performance 
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2) provides a more objective standard for evaluation and 
salary increases than surface inpressions 

3) provides a vehicle leading to a performance discussicai 
between a superior and a subordinate 

4) can form a basis for agreement between a superior and 
a subordinate on inprovement goals 

5) presents a guideline on which the superior can evaluate 
the performance of his entire department 

6) presents a guideline on vAiich the employee can base his 
effectiveness 

7) can indicate to a superior how effective he hcis been 
(feedback) 

The basic requirements for a standard of performance are: 

It must be obtainable, exceedable, high enough to meet the management 
needs, based solely upon average output, written, developed with the 
help of employees, established by superiors, revised and kept up to 
date. 


The three basic factors vAiich ultimately affect the validity 
of the performance standard are: relevance, reliability, and 
acceptance. The method of rating must be reliable, meeuiing different 
appraisers would evaluate the same employee's performance the same way. 
There must be relevance between the "form" and actual job performance. 
If reliability and relevance are lacking, acceptance will naturedly be 
lacking also. 


IV. METHODS OT RATING PERFORMANCE 

Many afproaches to rating oiployees have been developed, some 
through a scientific process, seme through a process of evolution. 
Regardless of their origins, all attempt to accurately depict the 
level and degree of performance. Due to the number cund variations of 
different rating methods, only the most ooimonly utilized will be 
reviewed. 




Methods of rating performance can be categorized under two 
general headings: 1) coirparative procedures, and 2) absolute 
standards. 

The oonparative procedures ^proach is generally character- 
ized by two features: coirparing an enployee against other enployees 
on an interest dimension, and on a golobal dimension determining the 
eirpli^ree's effectiveness to the organization. The most popular 
comparative procedures are: 1) straight ranking, 2) alternate 
ranking, 3) paired comparison, and 4) forced distribution. Hiese 
first three procedures are simple reinking processes. Straight ranking 
is a conpariscn of appraisees. The evaluator considers all the 
enployees and selects the best performer, the second best, etc., 
through the poorest performer. To make an alternative ranking the 
evaluator selects the best performer, then the poorest performer, the 
second best, second poorest, etc., until all enployees have been 
ranked. In a paired ocxtparison the evaluator oonpares each employee 
against all other enployees, one at a time. An employee's overall 
ranking is determined by how many times he is chosen over the other 
employees. 

In a forced distribution the evaluator is forced to assign a 
certain paercentage of his employees to each of several categories on 
each factor. For example, the evaluator would rate ten pjercent of the 
enployees highest on a factor, 20 psercent above average, 40 percent 
average, 20 percent below average, and ten percent lowest. 



The absolute standcurds ^^raisal ^stem differs from 
ocatparative systens on two points. An eitployee is evaluated against 
one or nore written standards rather than against another ettployee. 
Also, several aspects of overall performanoe are generally measured 
rather than one global dimension. 

The cdssolute standards method consist of two general types: 

1) the evaluator attempts to determine if, in a qualitative sense, the 
appraisee possesses or does not possess, some performance 
characteristic, and 2) the evaluator attenpts to measure the degree 
to vrtiich each eppraisee possesses certain characteristics, e.g., 
conventional rating procedures and behaviorally anchored rating 
procedures. 

Qualitative methods include the use of critical incidents, 
checklists, and forced choice. 

The use of critical incidents requires that acts critical to 
the successful performanoe of the tadc are identified, usually 
through information from supervisors of employees to be evaluated. 

These incidents are then extracted into a sitaller number of behavioral 
categories. Hie evaluator is then given this list of general 
categories to use in recording positive or negative incidents that 
occur pertaining to the general categories. 

"A weighted checklist is developed by first obtaining a 
number of statements about employee performance on the job bb bfe' 
rated. A comprehensive list of these statements is developed 



judgemen tally by persons familiar with the job. Each statement is 
then evaluated by a group of persons (e.g., the supervisor of the jobs 
to be appraised) on how favorable or unfavorable it is for successful 
perfooneince. Ihis evaluation of items is typically done on a seven- 
or eleven-point scale, where low values represent unfavorable scores 
and high values represent favorable scores ^ When the individuals 
judging the favorability of a performance item disagree on that item, 
it should be removed from the final check list. Ihe items remaining 
on the list should be "weighted" ty the average score obtained from the 
group evaluations. The evaluators are given the final checklist, which 
does not contain the weights assigned to each item. Their task is to 
indicate cxi the form, whether or not an appraisee engages in each 
item. The ultimate evaluation of the appraisee is then determined by 
summing the scores of items checked for him. 

Forced choice procedures involve a series of statements about 
job behavior. Ihe statements are normally grouped to contain two, 
three, or four items. The evaluator chooses the item which is most 
descriptive to the appraisee. When three or four items are in a group, 
the evaluator may also be required to select the least descriptive 
item. The items selected for inclusion in the group ate subject to two 
constraints: 1) item's ability to determine the difference between 

^ Cummings and E>chwab, Performance in Organizations, p.86. 



successful and unsuccessful performance and 2} item's desirability 
index. Items that differentiate between very effective and ineffect- 
ive performers are weighted while items not differentiating go un- 
weighted. Desirability refers to the judge's assessment that the 
statement is a favorable or unfavorable statement to make about a 
worker. Ihe ultimate evaluation score for the aH>raisee is determined 
by sunining the discrimination index (which has been predetermined) for 
the items checked, e.g., high scores indicate high performance and lew 
scores, low performance. 

The quantitative method of evaluating by absolute standards 
requires the evaluator "... to specify the degree to v*iich statanents 
about performance pertain to the ^^)raisee." ^Generally conventional 
rating scales have several statements reflecting employee characteris- 
tics, with either a continuous or discrete scale established for each 
item. Hie use of discrete scales results in better interrater 
agreement. Discrete scales usually vary from four to twaity-five 
points. The number of points on the scale is critical. Too few points 
do not allow for sufficient information to determine eveiluations and 
too many ask for finer discriminations than the evaluator is capable 
of making. Research indicates, that for most rating situations, seven 
to nine points is about the minimum tp to a maximum of twenty-five. 



A behaviorally anchored rating scale attempts to overcome 
tvo methodological problems inherent in conventional ratings, i.e., 
types of items included in the assessmait, and method of scaling the 
items. As in the critical incidents procedure, the development of 
behaviorally anchored rating involves 1) supervisors citing exartples 
of outstcUxSing or unsuccessful eitplcyee performance on the job, and 
2) incidents condensed into a smaller number of general categories. 
The third step is similar to weighting items in the checklist 
procedure, i.e., judges rate each critical incident and incidents are 
eliminated when judges are unable to agree on their value. The 
remaining incidents are assigned to respective general categories with 
scales for each category developed according to their average eissigned 
value. The evaluator then uses the form to rate each eppraisee on 
each category. The evcduation the enployee receives is determined 
by summing the assigned scores across all general categories. 

V. EVALUATION OF RATING METHODS 

The comparative procedures (other than forced distribution) 
operate on the unrealistic assumption that job success consists of 
only one general characteristic. Although the ranking process 
counteracts somewhat the leniency, central tendency, and strictness 
errors, problems arise due to two or more evaluators not defining 
overall effectiveness in the same way. Another difficulty results 
from the problem of comparing two or more groups of rankings, i.e., 
the high performer in one department may only be average in another 




department. Finally, there is the difficulty of using procedure to 
provide sufficient feedback for developnental purposes. 

Forced distribution usually includes oompariscxis on several 
performance factors rather than on one global dimension. This process 
allows one to identify the "halo error" through similarity of scores 
given each appraisee across factors. Although leniency errors are 
negated scsnehrfiat in this process, there still exists the probability 
of appraisees as a group not conforming to the established 
distribution. 

Conventional rating processes reflect the potential for 
interindividual halo, leniency, strictness, and central tendency 
errors, llie assessmait bias cn the part of the evaluator for car 
against an employee cannot be significantly negated in this process. 

In addition, conventional ratings tend to focus cn perscxiality 
characteristics of the enployee rather than on performanoe behavior. 

The alternative methods using absolute standards were 
designed in an effort bo correct one or more limitations of 
conventional rating. Forced choice and weighted checklist 
prcx:edures. . .attempt bo differentiate between observing behavior auid 
the evaluation of that behavior by keeping the values reflecting the 
the favorability of eadi item of the appraisal form.^ Forced choice is 
most effective in this regard by equating the items on desirability. 
Constant errors and interindividual errors should be reduced by these 
procedures. 
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Forced choice and critical incidents enphasize the need to 
include only valid terras in an appraisal form (true also about 
behavior anchored rating scales). Forced choice acconplishes this 
by weighting only items shown to differentiate between successful 
performers, and critical incidents by generalizing from specific 
examples of effective or ineffective performance. 

The critical incidents method is a better procedure for 
feedback purposes than is forced choice in that the evaluator has 
specific incidents to discuss with the ajpraisee. Conversely, in 
forced choice neither the evaluator or appraisee has any basis for 
determining if the observed behavior is superior to behavior rot 
observed. 

Each of the qualitative methods (critical incidents, check- 
list, or forced choice) involves a considerable developmental effort. 

The behaviorally anchored approach which also requires 
considerable developmental work, is a favorable alternative to 
conventional ratings. It, like critical incidents, involves the 
subsequent appraisee in the developmental process, thus lending 
oomraitment to the process by both evaluator and appraisee. 

The behaviorally anchored approach, through its feedback, 
has a high potential value for oiployee development. During the 
rating process, specific employee behavior is discussed with the 
appraisee along with the typ)e of behavior desired by the organization. 



VI. SELECTiai OF RATERS 


Performance can be evaluated by any of the following; 

1) the superior (immediate supervisor) of the appraisee 

2) organizaticxi peers 

3) the appraisee himself (self-evaluaticffi) 

4) subordinates of the appraisee 

5) individuals outside the immediate work environment of 
the aj^raisee. 

Due to his legitinate right to make both evaluative and 
developmental decisions, and the control of rewards and punishment 
received by subordinates, the immediate supervisor has become a most 
ccrnmon and logical evaluator. A more valid appraisal results from 
performance feedback of several superiors at the same organization 
level, or at successive levels. The assumption is that the immediate 
superior is able to neither observe nor weigh all the dimensions of a 
subordinate's behavior in the same way as upper management, as regards 
to contribution toward organizational goals. Other problems with the 
immediate supervisor's role as evaluator are that 1) the reward/ 
punishment control may be threatening to the subordinate, 2) the 
appraisal communication process has a tendency to flow only downward, 
3) little coaching and development transpire, and 4) superiors feel 
uncomfortable "playing God." 

Ihe effectiveness of a peer ^praisal process tends to be 
enhanced by a high degree of interpersonal trust among peers ^ presence 
of a non-competitive reward ^stem, and good availctbility to peers of 
information on an appraisee's performance. Such an environment is 
is often found in highly professicxial organizations , e.g . , professors 



in universities, scientists in industrial organizations. Where these 
factors are missing af^jraisal potential of peers is lost. -Such an 
envirarunent would create a conflict for the evaluator, i.e., does one 
evaluate one's peer highly thus possibly placing one's own position at 
a lower level or does one evaluate his peer poorly and possibly lose 
his friendship. Peer appraisals have been found to be invalid, emd in 
some instances disruptive, for such reasons. 

During the 1960s with the major eitphasis on personal growth 
and self-motivation, self-appraisals began to visibly surface as a 
result of developmental focus in performance evaluation. 

According to Cummings and Schwab "several positive results 
have been found to be associated with self-appraisal including; 

1) more satisfying and constructive appraisal interviews 

2) less defensiveness by performers regarding the 

appraisal interview as well as the overall ^praisal 
process. g 

3) improved job performance." 

On the other hand, self-appraisals are seldom consistent with 
supervisory appraisals. These inconsistencies can be accounted for by: 

1) difference in perception and degree of importance of a 
particular dimension of the performer's job 

2) tendency on the part of subordinates to evaluate their 
performance more favorably than do their superiors 

3) differences in the selection of what is evaluated, e.g., 
personality of performance. 

Although self-a|praisals are subject to biases and 
distortion, they are effective tools for self-development, personal 
growth, and goal ccmmitment programs. 
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The ^praisal ly subordinates can be a most effective process 
for developing managers. Knowing how a superior is perceived by his 
subordinates can have the effect of changing his behavior. Ihe 
effectiveness of this process would be most beneficial if used 
selectively rather than, as an on-going process. This process would 
allow the superior and the organization the c^portunity to receive 
feedback as to how effective a manager he is, as perceived ly his 
subordinates. Some subordinates think they do not have a legitimate 
right to evaluate their superiors. They often fear reprisals. 
Subordinate a^raisals can also have the effect of eroding the 
legitimate personal power and the reward and punishment power of the 
superior. As in the siqperior to subordinate appraisal process, we 
find a personal bias present. The subordinate may be appraising the 
superior not on his performance coitribution to the organization, but 
on his ability to meet the needs of the subordinate. 

The utilization of appraisal by outsiders (aw^ from 
immediate work environment) whether from the personnel department or 
external consultants, is determined by two general conditions: 

1) "the need for ^)ecialized expertise, either as a trained 

observer or in a substantive content area 

2) where the objectivity of the ^praisal ly scxneone with- . 
out a vested interest in the outccmes of the a^raised."^ 

The effectiveness of .^ipraisals by outsiders is seen in the 
area of assessment and promotion of managers. The field review type 

^ Ibid.,p.l08, 



of outside appraisal, which focuses on job content and job performance 
of the appraisee, can be most effective for administering 
organizational rewards and punishmait. 

Two positive aspects of c^praisals by outsiders are that 
managers escape the distasteful process of subordinate performance 
appraisal and appraisals of subordinate's performance are oonsistent 
due to one evaluation source. On the other hand, the superior is 
avoiding an essential part of his job, two representatives of 
management are spending time doing each appraisal, and the opportunity 
for meaningful exchange between superior and subordinate concerning 
the subordinate's performance is questionable. 

VII. FREX3UENCY OF APPRAISALS 

It is generally accepted practice to prepare a written 
performance rating at least once a year. A number of companies 
prepare semieinnual ratings. Special situations may require more 
frequent ratings. 

Actually, rating is a day-to-day activity. The supervisor 
should be giving feedback to his employees as to their performance 
more frequently them once or twice a year. Such feedback can be of an 
informed nature. To ensure his own objectivity, the supervisor should 
maintain a written record especially reflecting extreme performance so 
as to accurately and adequately reflect on performance during formed 
appraisal interviews. 



VIII. PREPARATIC»J FOR APPRAISAL 


Preparaticai for the appraisal interview is critical and 
should be preceded by rater training. The eirployee should be advised 
in advance of the ^raisal interview date. The purpose for this is 
to eillow him sufficient time to reflect on his own performance and to 
think of things he may wish to discuss at the interview. If the 
supervisor has done his job, there would be few surprises for the 
employees. 

The supervisor, prior to conducting the appraisal inter- 
view, should have discussed the emplc^ee's performance rating with his 
superior, made a list of vAiat he wishes to discuss with the enployee, 
keeping in mind that he (supervisor) is to concentrate on strengths and 
not dwell on weaknesses. During the interview the sup>ervisor should 
discuss the rating, item by item, with the employee and allow him the 
pppcartunity tac oral and written rebuttal to a particular rating ac 
ratings. 

IX. SUMMABY 

Iliere are two basic purposes for a performance appraisal. 

It must be eveduative or judgonental and develcptnental. Tlie evaluative 
process provides data for merit reward ^sterns, transfers, promotions, 
etc. The development process allows the employee the qpportunity to 
improve his perf(»nnance by working with his superior in areas of 
needed inprovenent and growth. 




Kie process for developing a performance ^^raisal system 
basically involves written job descriptions including selection of 
traits of jc^ related factors, estc±»lishing a standard of performance, 
determining methods of rating, rater selection, frequency of rating, 
appraisal interview. 

A critical part of the appraisal pwrocess is the method of 
rating performance. Most rating methods can be categorized under two 
general headings: oonparative procedures (straight ranking, 
alternative ranking, paired ccmparison and forced distribution) and 
absolute standards (critical incidents, weighted checklist, forced 
choice, conventional rating, and behaviorally-anchored rating scale). 
Regardless of the method of rating chosen, if it is not reliable, 
relevant, and acceptable to the appraisee, it will be ineffective. 

An evaluation of the different methods of rating performance 
indicated both strengths and weaJcnesses. The coiparative procedures, 
while negating the leniency, central tendency, strictness, and halo 
errors on the part of appraisers, tends to either evaluate cn one 
global dimension, as in straight and alternative rankings, and paired 
comparison or evaluates on several dimensions with little control on 
appraisees not conforming to the established distribution, as in forced 
distribution. In either case, the process does not lend itself to 
sp)ecific performance data for sufficient appraisee growth and 
development. 



A more critical process of evaluating performance, the 
absolute standards method, is very time consuming to develop, requires 
appraiser training, and is costly. However, it is superior to 
conpeurative procedures, in that it addresses specific oiplc^ee 
performance behavior and except for forced choice, provides an 
excellent vehicle for developmental feedback during the appraisal 
interview. 

Organizations use a variety of individuals in evaluating 
performance, e.g., immediate supervisor, peers, self-evaluation, 
subordinates, field-review :^>ecialists , each of which can be 
effective or ineffective, depending on the organizational setting. 

The one eppraiser that should be used in most cdl organizations is the 
ininediate supervisor, due to his legitimate right to make both 
evaluative and developmaital decisions involving his subordinates. 

The peer, self-afpraisal, and subordinate appraisals, can best be used 
as a "check" on the immediate superior's effectiveness at appraising 
employee effectiveness. 

It is gaierally accepted practice to prepare a written 
performanoe rating at least once a year, although a number of companies 
prepare semiannual ratings. Rating should actually be a day-to-day 
activity, i.e. the supervisor giving frequent feedback to his aiplpyees 
as to their performances. To adequately reflect on performance during 
formal apparaisal interviews, the supervisor should have maintained a 
written record especially reflecting extreme performanoe. 



Preparation for the appraisal interview is critical and 


should be preceded by rater training. The enployee should be advised 
in advance of the appraisal interview data, to allow him (subordinate) 
time to reflect on his performance. 

The supervisor should: Discuss the eiiployee's performance 
rating with his superior, prior to conducting the appraisal interview; 
concentrate on employee strengths, during the interview and not dwell 
an weaknesses; and discuss the rating with the enplqyee, item by item. 
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Productivity— that’s what the dec- 
ade of the 80’s is about. How does one 
get more production from existing re- 
sources. Not only must industry in the 
United States solve the productivity 
probiem but so must police administra- 
tors. in general terms, productivity can 
be defined as the relationship between 
inputs and outputs. For industry, it is 
the cost of providing a product to the 
public compared to the profits the 
product generates for the company. 
The more profit that can be generated 
at the lowest possible cost, the more 
productive the operation. Number of 
dollars is the usual measure at the 
output end of the process while input 
costs are usually measured in terms of 
both human and material resources. 

Police administrators face similar 
productivity problems; however, there 
are some important differences. Over 
the past few years, the police adminis- 
trator has seen his resources at the 
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input stage diminish while the need for 
the product of these resources has 
increased. This phenomenon is quite 
likeiy to get worse before it gets bet- 
ter— if it ever does improve. Certainly, 
the police administrator who honestly 
expects to be permitted to hire addi- 
tional personnel .in the next few years 
is the exception rather than the rule. 
The prospects for a leveling off of this 
trend are bleak. As fewer public dol- 
lars— all the police administrator has to 
rely on since his organization does not 
pr(^uce profits— are available, and as 
other public service agencies in the 
community are able to provide fewer 
services to the community, it is highly 
likely that the demand for services 
from the law enforcement agency will 
increase. The demand will not disap- 
pear; it will simply shift from one public 
service agency to another— the police. 

As a result, the police administra- 
tor is faced with the problem of obtain- 
ing more productivity from existing 
levels of resources, knowing full well 
that those resources will probably di- 
minish in the future in the face of an 
increasing demand for the output of 
those resources. Fortunately, for the 
police administrator, even though his 
resources at the input level will not be 
Increased in terms of actual numbers, 
the resource he has can be expanded. 
The primary resource of any police 
agency is the personnel It employs. 
Approximately 90 percent of the dollar 
resources of a t^ical police agency 
are expended to meet personnel costs. 
Since the departments’ primary re- 
source is people, and since people 
have the capability of growth through 
development of unrealized potential, 
the police administrator has the capa- 
bWty of expartdtng the output of his 
resources without haying to actually 
realce an increase in I^Qfe resources. 


This potential for increasing the output 
of the resources without actually in- 
creasing the level of resources rests in 
the concept of Improving the job per- 
formance of the officers. Productivity 
can be improved simply by Improving 
job performance of the officers. 

There are various alternatives for 
the police administrator who is seeking 
ways to improve the productivity of his 
officers through Improved job perform- 
ance. Methods of managing the de- 
mands for service, of more efficiently 
allocating and deploying patrol person- 
nel, and of developing alternative pa- 
trol strategies all hold the promise of 
improving productivity. Even though 
the police administrator has some al- 
ternatives to employ in this endeavor, 
the potential for the success of all the 
alternatives lies in the same source — 
people and the manner in which they, 
as individuals, perform their jobs. Ac- 
cordingly, if the police administrator is 
to see his organization realize the po- 
tential of these alternatives, there must 
be, within the organization, a system 
for effectively evaluating the job per- 
formance of these individuals. Before 
job performance can be improved, it is 
necessary to know both how and how 
well the job is being done. Only then 
can ways to expand the productivity of 
the people and the jobs they do be 
devised. 


Performance Appraisal Systems 

Even though most police depart- 
ments have performance appraisal 
systems, most of them are woefully 
inadequate in terms of suitability for 
measuring the on-the-job performance 
of police officers. These systems are 
predominantly based upon misconcep- 
tions of what police officers do. The 
misconceptions continue to prevail in 
spite of substantial evidence to the 
contrary. A quick glance at the instru- 
ments used by most police depart- 
ments in appraising the job 
performance of officers reveals cate- 
gories such as appearance, coopera- 
tion, loyalty, interest, attitude, 
judgment, attendance, personal fac- 
tors, knowledge of work, etc. Most of 
these evaluative judgments are usually 
based on numbers of arrests made, 
traffic citations issued, field interviews 
conducted, property inspections com- 
pleted, and crimes investigated. 

All of these categories reflect im- 
portant considerations and duties con- 
ducted by the patrol officer, but to a 
large extent they do not comprise the 
majority of his on-the-job performance. 
Numerous research studies have con- 
sistently revealed that the vast major- 
ity, estimated from 70 percent to 90 
percent, of the patrol officer’s working 
day is spent in activities that are not 
directly related to crime or the enforce- 
ment of law. Most of the officer’s time 
is spent in subtle ways of maintaining 
order within the community or in pro- 
viding miscellaneous public services to 
members of the community. If a per- 



“All too frequently, goals are formulated by police 
administrators In an organizational vacuum with little or no 
input from other members of the organization.” 


formance appraisal system is going to 
assess the quality and quantity of an 
officer’s job performance, it must ex- 
amine what that officer is actually do- 
ing on the job and not what we might 
think, wish, or hope he is doing. This is 
the first step in improving job perform- 
ance and making individuals more pro- 
ductive. 

Essentially, the process of ap- 
praising the job performance of individ- 
ual officers is nothing more than 
evaluating the quality and quantity of 
their work. When we do this, we are 
engaged in the process of determining 
or fixing the value of that work which 
entails making judgments. However, 
the process of making judgments that 
permit us to place some value on work 
performed is not quite as simple as it 
may sound. Judgments are usually 
made relative to certain personal ex- 
pectations regarding what is being 
judged whether it be the behavior of 
our children, friends, boss, or people 
who work for us. What makes the proc- 
ess somewhat unfair is that we tend to 
keep these expectations to our- 
selves— we fail to communicate them 
to those being judged. As a result, 
many times persons are being judged 
by an expectation standard of which 
they are unaware. It is very difficult to 
measure up to the expectation of an- 
other when we do not know what those 
expectations are. 
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Organizations also fail to commu- 
nicate their expectations to their em- 
ployees. Most police administrators 
can probably state the goals of their 
department within the community, and 
most police officers probably have a 
vague notion of the department’s 
goals. However, how many depart- 
ments have taken the time to both 
formally consider and formulate these 
goals, and more importantly, how many 
departments have formally communi- 
cated these goals to every member of 
the organization? How many depart- 
ments have further enhanced the prob- 
ability of attaining these goals by 
developing specific objectives to be 
accomplished by each element and 
individual within the organization? The 
department may have a goal of crime 
prevention, but has It communicated its 
expectations of how each individual in 
the organization is to contribute to the 
attainment of that goal? In the final 
analysis, this is what performance ap- 
praisal is all about. It is the process of 
communicating the department’s ex- 
pectations about the quality and quan- 
tity of work performance and then 
judging the value of that job perform- 
ance according to those expectations. 

The overriding objective of any 
performance appraisal system should 
be to permit these value judgments to 
be made so that performance weak- 
nesses/deficiencies can be identified 
and corrected in order to improve job 
performance. At the same time, the 
appraisal system should Identify indi- 
viduals whose performance exceeds 
the expectations. More specifically, the 
objectives of performance appraisal 
are: 


1) To keep employees informed 
as to what is expected of 
them and how well they are 
doing in meeting these 
expectations; 

2) To recognize and reward 
good work on the part of 
employees; 

3) To recognize weaknesses in 
employees so they can be 
corrected; 

4) To recognize strengths in 
employees so they can be 
built upon; 

5) To identify employees who 
would profit from specific 
types of training and to 
identify general departmental 
training needs; 

6) To provide a continuing 
record of an employee’s 
performance; 

7) To guide decisions in matters 
of promotion, transfer, 
suspension, termination, and 
other personnel matters; 

8) To verify existing performance 
standards; 

9) To check the accuracy of 
existing job descriptions or 
classifications; and 

10) To verify the accuracy of 
recruitment and selection 
practices. 

if these objectives can be attained, it is 
possible to know what employees are 
doing, how they are doing it, and what 
specific steps need to be taken to 
improve job performance, thereby im- 
proving individual and departmental 
productivity. 

Developing an effective perform- 
ance appraisal process requires the 
development of an evaluation system 
which will be comprised of several 
components. The first of these compo- 
nents, departmental/organizationaJ 
goals, has already been examined; 



however, its importance cannot be 
overemphasized. To be effective and 
efficient, organizations need goals. 
Goals are a general statement of pur- 
pose or intent of an organization. They 
should reflect what the organization is 
attempting to accomplish in the com- 
munity, and as such, should mirror the 
expectations of ttie community. As 
communities vary, so will their expecta- 
tions concerning the police depart- 
ment. A set of goals established by 
one department for its operations will 
not necessarily be appropriate for an- 
other department in a different commu- 
nity setting. 

Another consideration in the goal 
setting process involves the manner In 
which the department formulates them 
internally. All too frequently, goals are 
formulated by police administrators in 
an organizational vacuum with little or 
no input from other members of the 
organization. The exact opposite 
should be the case. As mentioned pre- 
viously, if goals are to have meaning, 
they must be communicated to and 
understood by ail members of the or- 
ganization. Additionally, members of 
the organization must perceive the 
goals as being desirable and attain- 
able, or it will be unlikely that they will 
expend any effort toward their attain- 
ment. Formally seeking and thought- 
fully considering the input of organiza- 
tional members is a necessary step in 
satisfying these concerns. Only after 
members of the organization have an 


understanding of what is to be accom- 
plished can any consideration be given 
to how it will be accomplished. 

Determining how the goals of the 
organization will be accomplished 
leads us to the second component in 
the performance appraisal system — 
the job description. The job description 
should contain an item-by-item listing 
of the principal duties/tasks, responsi- 
bilities, and accountability for each po- 
sition within the organization. It should 
be a clear statement of the depart- 
ment’s expectations of how each posi- 
tion in the organization should 
function/perform In fulfilling its role in 
attaining the organizational goals. 

If the performance appraisal proc- 
ess is to be effective, there must be a 
job description for every position within 
the organization, if a position does not 
contribute to the attainment of an orga- 
nization’s goals, it should not exist 
Each position should influence the 
overall productivity of the organization. 
Unless job descriptions exist, individ- 
uals have no way of knowing what 
duties are to be evaluated. 

Since job descriptions are of such 
importance to the performance ap- 
praisal process, It Is essential that they 
reflect the job as it is actually being 
done. The role of the police officer in 
our society has changed substantially 
in the past several years and will prob- 
ably continue to change. As the job 
changes, so should the job descrip- 
tions. Attempting to make judgments 
about the performance of personnel 
based upon job descriptions that were 
written 10 to 15 years ago serves no 
meaningful purpose. Having valid job 
descriptions for each position within 
the organization permits the develop- 
ment of the third component in the 
performance appraisal system— per- 
formance standards. 


Jdb descriptions delineate what in- 
dividuals in various positions should be 
doing to further the attainment of orga- 
nizational goals; performance stand- 
ards delineate the department’s 
expectations of how individuals are to 
perform in meeting the requirements of 
the job descriptions. Performance 
standards should be written for each 
task/duty listed in the job description. 
These performance standards become 
the ’’yardstick” by which judgments 
are made regarding the value of indi- 
vidual job performance. 

From Organizational Goals to 
Performance Standards 

An example of the developmental 
sequence from organizational goals to 
performance standards would be as 
follows: 

1) Organizadonel Goai^lo ermxce 
the safe, efficient movement of 
vehicle and pedestrians in the 
community. 

2) Job Description--lo enforce 
existing traffic laws as 
appropriate. (For purposes of this 
example, only one task relating to 
the goal has been selected— 
obviously there would be others.) 

3) Performance Standard-An 
looking at the single task/duty 
selected from the job description, 
there are at least three possible 
performance standards that need 
to be developed, including 
knowledge of existing traffic laws, 
the parameters of individual 
officer discretion so that the ”as 
appropriate” expectation might 
be fulfilled, and the proper 
completion of traffic citations. 
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‘It is in the creation of specific objectives that the potentiai 
for individuai Job improvement rests.” 


For the purposes of this erounple, let 
us use one of the standards cited— the 
proper completion of the traffic cita- 
tion. The performance standard might 
look like this: When completing a traffic 
citation, officers of this department 
shall use only a black ballpoint pen. Ail 
necessary information will be printed in 
legible form. Officers should exercise 
care to ensure that all information is 
recorded accurately and that all appro- 
priate blocks are completed. At the 
completiori of each tour of duty, offi- 
cers will turn in their completed cita- 
tions to their immediate supennsor for 
review. 

Returning to the criteria for a weil- 
writtan performance standard, this 
standard can be evaluated as follows: 

1) liiTwf /is to to ctone— Completion 
of a traffic citation. 

2) How it Is to to Otoe— Officers of 
this department shall use only a 
black ballpoint pen. All necessary 
information will be printed in 
legible form. Officers should 
exercise care to ensure that all 
information is recorded 
accurately and that all 
appropriate blocks are 
completed. 

3) How it is to to evaluated— At the 
completion of each tour of duty, 
officers will give their completed 
citations to their immediate 
supervisor for review. 

Clearly, the process of developing per- 
formance standards for each task/duty 
contained within a job description and 
for each job description within the or- 
ganization is ffictremely time-consum- 
ing. However, it is the only way to 
develop the criteria necessary to make 
valid >miue judgmerrts about the ade- 
quacy of individuid job performan^. 
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Performance standards must be 
developed to incorporate all aspects of 
individual job performance. Currently, 
most police departments have devel- 
oped performance standards to meas- 
ure the aspects of a patrol officer’s job 
performance that directly relate to en- 
forcement of the law and control of 
crime, such as arrests made, traffic 
citations issued, field interviews per- 
formed, complaints investigated, prop- 
erty inspections completed, etc. It is 
simply a process of recording and 
comparing numbers — numbers that 
can be manipulated. Appraising per- 
formance based upon these numbers 
is a legitimate part of the process, but 
its significance has been vastly over- 
emphasized. Since much of what a 
police officer does has nothing to do 
with crime or enforcement of the law, 
attempting to base the evaluation of an 
indvidual’s contribution to the attain- 
ment of organizational goals by making 
judgments based upon the numbers 
generated from law enforcement-relat- 
ed activities is to base the judgment on 
only a small portion of the officer's 
total activity. If the performance ap- 
praisal system is to serve its intended 
purpose, performance standards must 
exist for those activities that are not 
directly related to the control of crime 
or the enfpfcement of the law. To do 
otherwise is to overlook most of what a 
police officer does. 

Specific Objectives 

A meaningful system for perform- 
ance appraisal should include the cre- 
ation of specific objectives. Up until 
this point in the developmental se- 
quence, the focus has been on depart- 
mental expectations— departmental 


goals, departmental job descriptions, 
and departmental perfomiance job 
standards. While all of these compo- 
nents relate to the successful perform- 
ance of the job, they do not directly 
relate to the individual capabilities of 
the person performing the job. Specific 
objectives exist to put the performance 
expectations of the organization into 
individual terms, i.e., what each individ- 
ual needs to do to perform the job 
successfully. Because each of us has 
different abilities and capabilities, we 
cannot be expected to perform a given 
task/duty in exactly the same manner 
as another individual. 

It is in the creation of specific 
objectives that the potential for individ- 
ual job improvement rests. When these 
objectives are created by the supervi- 
sors in consultation with each of their 
subordinates, and an attempt is made 
to go beyond the maintenance of the 
status quo, and incentives are provided 
to motivate subordinates, there is a 
possibility for improved job perform- 
ance and increased productivity. In 
writing specific objectives for individ- 
uals, it is important that they be: 

1) Stoto/r/hg— Objectives should 
take the employee beyond their 
current status performance and 
personal growth. 

2) AftoATabto— Objectives should be 
realistic in the sense that the 
irxlividual is capable of reaching 
the objective. Unless the 
individual sees the objective as 
attainable, it is unlikely that he will 
expend the effort necessary to 
reach it 


3) Measurable-~PToqTes& toward 
the attainment of the objective 
should be measurable or there is 
no meaningful way to evaluate 
progress/growth. 

Essentially, when supervisors sit 
down with subordinates to formulate 
specific objectives, they are forming a 
“contract” that becomes the basis for 
future performance appraisals which, 
in turn, requires the formulation of new 
specific objectives for each officer 
each time the performance appraisal 
process is conducted, if an officer’s 
performance already exceeds the per> 
formance standard, specific objectives 
should still be formulated if there is 
ever to be improved performance. 

It is quite legitimate for perform- 
ance standards to reflect the minimum 
acceptable level of performance ex- 
pected by the department, acknowl- 
edging the individual differences in 
humans. However, it is important to 
remember that the ultimate purpose 
underlying the formulation of specific 
objectives is to take people beyond 
their current capabilities. 

Although the final component in 
the performance appraisal system, an 
incident file, Is not mandatory, its exist- 
ence makes performance appraisal 
easier. If a performance appraisal sys- 
tem is to be effective, the judgments 
being made about the value of work 
performed should be made on the ba- 
sis of personal observations. Unfortu- 
nately, time has a way of blurring the 
image of how others do their jobs. The 
“halo effect” commonly experienced 
by evaluators Is a manifestation of the 
passage of time. Maintaining an inci- 
dent fife helps the evaluator avoid 
this phenomenon, making the process 
more objective. This type of file con- 
sists of notations on the significant 
aspects of an individual’s performance 


made either on a regular basis or as 
they occur. If someone performs some 
job-related task/duty in a manner that 
exceeds expectations, that fact should 
be noted. Conversely, it should be 
noted when an individual performs a 
job in a manner that falls below the 
expectation. Supervisors should log all 
counseling sessions they have with 
subordinates following a less-than-sat- 
isfactory performance of a task/duty. 
In this manner, overall, rather than Iso- 
lated, performance can be evaluated. 
The Incident file should be an open 
system, accessible to both the supen/i- 
sor and the subordinate. Keeping a 
“black book” defeats the intended pur- 
pose of the file— open communications 
between the supervisor and subordi- 
nate. 

When reviewing the components 
in the performance appraisal system, It 
becomes apparent that each compo- 
nent is linked to and builds on the 
other. The existence of organiza- 
tion/departmental goals requires the 
development of job descriptions; the 
existence of job descriptions requires 
the development of performance 
standards; the existence of perform- 
ance standards requires an objective 
appraisal of progress made in improv- 
ing job performance. When ail of these 
components are linked in proper se- 
quence, there exists a process that 
permits the meaningful ^praisal of job 
performance, and more importantly, 
the process can become a vehicle for 
Individual growth and development, re- 
sulting in increased individual and 
departmental productivity. 


Today, most police administrators 
have already been confronted with the 
dilemma of “getting more from less.” 
Available evidence indicates that many 
of them are making a concerted effort 
to resolve the dilemma, and not sur- 
prisingly, they are having some suc- 
cess. While resolving the dilemma in 
the face of diminishing resources and 
increasing demands for the product of 
these resources, the police administra- 
tor should find solace in the fact that 
his primary resource— people— is ex- 
pandable. Productivity can be im- 
proved by Improving officer job 
performance. The key to Improving in- 
dividual job performance is in objec- 
tively assessing the value and meaning 
of each individual’s unique contribution 
to the organization. A valid perform- 
ance appraisal process permits the as- 
sessment of this value. Through its 
use, it is possible to identify each indi- 
vidual’s strengths and build upon them 
to improve job performance. 

The potential of the human re- 
source is the most wasted resource in 
this country. None of us really come 
close to realizing our full potential. 
When we begin to work toward that 
goal, we will begin to realize our capac- 
ity for improvement. Then, and only 
then, will we begin to solve the “get 
more from less” dilemma. FBI 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


A nuttiDer of colleges and universities offer lectures, courses, and 
even graduate degrees in futuristics or closely related disciplines with an 
entasis on the future. Some associations and organizations consider "the 
future of ..." during conferences, seminars, or workshops. A few "think-tanks" 
and futures-oriented consulting firms offer their services to corporations, 
government agencies, and the military. Such programs and organizations are 
listed in: The Future: A Guide to Information Sources , 2nd ed. published in 
1979 by the Wbrld Future Society, 4916 St. Elmo Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 
20814-5089. 

Since July, 1982, the Management Science Department at the FBI 
Acad«i^, Quant ioo, Virginia, has been offering a three-credit graduate course 
entitled, "Futuristics; Forecasting Techniques for Law Ehforoement Managers." 
This unique course, conducted Special Agent Tafoya, is specifically aimed at 
teaching the use and plication of forecasting technqiues as an aid in law 
enforcement decision-making. It is believed to be the first course of its kind 
to be offered anyvrfiere in the nation. 
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ABSTRACT 


The way in which criminal justice executives assess the 
need for organizational change is vitally important to the 
law enforcement mission within the criminal justice complex. 

If there is one thing that practitioners should have learned 
from their past mistakes it is that they have relied too 
heavily on experience and not enough on meaningful innovation. 

Expanding ones knowledge of divergent neoteric approaches 
to the solution of crime problems is essential to ones ability 
to usher in the rapidly approaching twenty-first century. Such 
knowledge calls for educational objectives with a forward 
time-bias. The management of change requires the conversion of 
what "could be" into what "may be" in pursuit of what "should be. 
Determining what can be necessitates learning the techniques of 
the emerging discipline of Futuristics. This paper will discuss 
the historical development and philosophical underpinnings of 
the discipline as well as the principles, premises, and 
priorities of Futuristics. 



For the past 50 years pDlice departments across the nation have become 
more and more sophisticated in their ability to capture, record, and report 
crime statistics. Each year thousands of police departments meticulously and 
scrupulously collect crime data vihich are reported to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (FBI) and subse<}aently published in the annual report. Crime in 
the United States ; more commonly referred to as the Uniform Crime Reports (UCR). 
What do these figures mean? How are they interpreted? To what use are these 
data put by police decision-makers? 

A small change (in any category) — a two bo four percent increase, for 
example — seems to be given little thought by most law enforcement executives, 
traditionally trained researchers, or the public. Only the news media seem to 
Lake notice of the annual figures and then for only a short period of time. 
Afparently such minor changes are viewed as inconsequential and of little cause 
for concern. Yet such gradual change, when examined over the lorq run, is quite 
dramatic. What is being done about it? Should these statistics be put to 
better use? Had projections for 1980 been made in 1960, would that information 
have made any difference? Wbuld it have changed the way police departments were 
managed? Wbuld their resources have been utilized more efficiently or 
effectively? How would crime prevention strategies have changed? 

Law enforcement organizatic»is perform their police services in a 
variety of ways.^ How did a patrol officer, conducting a field interrogation 
of a suspicious person with out-of-state identification, run a records check at 
3:00 ,A.M. in 1960? How does an officer do that today and how long does it take? 
How did a police manager get ten or more copies of a crime report 20 years ago? 
How is it sdone today and how long does it take? What was the extent of law 
enforcement's community relations efforts in 1960? What is it today and why? 



Were the police unionized then? How about today? These are but a few of the 
critical issues that confront the police decision-maker today. A number of 
other factors will influence and define the nature of the functions to be 
performed by the police of tomorrow. 2 “niere is virtually no evidence that in 
1960 the police were concerned about 1980. There is very little evidence that 
ih 1980 the police have given much thought to the year 2000 or beyond. Are we 
destined to learn only from our mistakes — after the fact — or can we turn our 
experiences into an anticipation of things to come? 

In spite of the advances that have been made in policing in the past 
two decades, Anerican law enforcement continues to operate much as it did at the 
beginning of the century. 3 why? Is it sinply a matter of loc^ized 
resistance to change? There is evidence that when people perceive that a change 
will affect them adversely — even if they are wrong — they will resist the change 
by whatever means available. ^ Even v*ien they are unable to articulate any 
harmful effect, people will sonetimes resist change. 5 js this the result of a 
failure on the part of the organizational change agent?' Was there a failure to 
properly assess the needs of the organizational members prior to the 
implementation of the change? Or is the reason for the octogenarian state of 
policing more complex than sinple parochialism and provincialism? Do the 
reasons extend beyond the bounds of one's ovjn organization, coirmunity, or state? 
Could it be vAiat Alvin Toffler has termed "Future Shock?"^ 

THE LEGACY OF FUTURE SHOCK 


What is future shock? Future shock is a dizzying disorientation v*iich 
springs from the premature arrival of the future. It is a time phenomenon the 



product of which is a greatly accelerated rate of change that tates place in 
society and arises fran the super- impositicn of a new culture cn an old one.^ 
Ibffler further defines future shock aS/ "the distress, both physical and 
psychological, that arises from an overload of the human organism’s physical 
adaptive systems and its decision-making processes. Simplistically stated, 
future shock is the human reaction to overwhelmirg change. 

By and large mankind has been able to cope with change because it has 
been gradual and extended over lorg periods of time — ^virtually unnoticed. 

During this century, however, and especially since the end of World War II, the 
perplexing rapidity of change which we have been forced to accept seems bo have 
moved forward inexplicably and undaunted. Bie tranquil stability most of us 
seek and need seems to have vanished. Both unsettling and unnerving, no one 
appeared to have a clear understanding of what was happening to society or why. 
bb one was able to articulate a logical explanation of the complex chain of 
events that were rending the fabric of society. With the 1970 publication of 
Alvin Toffler's Future Shock, however, the consciousness of people began to be 
raised world-wide with regard to radical change and the phenomenon Toffler 
called, "Future Shock."^ 

Many of the changes thrust upcxi society have been difficult to cope 
with: psychedelic churches, married priests, atheist ministers, Jewish Zen 
Buddhists, hcxnosexual movie theaters, wife swapping clubs, and more. The 
turned on, tuned out, and now generaticai, are all — simultaneously — part of a 
curious social flora. ^0 The ten year period beginning in the mid-1960's was 
a particularly unset tlirg era for law enforcement. During the drug scene, 
dowagers and delinquents alike were getting high on uppers and downers. During 
the anti-war movement, protesters and pacifists — in the name of peace — destroyed 
and devastated property, maimed and murdered targets of the so-called 



"imperialist establishment." The neophytes and proselytes of the flower power 
gurus eagerly einbrciced the "make love not war" karma. The "over 30" crowd, 
however, viewed this utopian slogan as nothing nore than a thinly veiled 
advocacy for promiscuous sexual experimentatiai and exploitation. It was not 
seen as merely the innocent egalitarianism and social naivete' of do-gooders. 

Uie retort of youth was, "You don't understand!", givirq new meaning bo the 
generation gap. 

The revolving door of the criminal justice non-system, frcm the U.S. 
Supreme Court bo the local misdemeanor courts, all seemed bo be working ab cross 
purposes with law enforcement at the precise mcment in time viien blue ribbon 
ccranittees were extollirg the virtues of the systems approach. The concept of 
juvenile justice was being played against the police by street -wise hoodlums viio 
conned probation officers and flaunted their contempt for "the system" vrfiile 
oommittitvj very adult-like crimes.^ ^ An endless, and seemingly incessant 
harangue of ccxnnissions and criminologists were eagerly exploring the proolem of 
crime on the streets and intimating that they and not the police knew how 
policing should be done. 1 2 Finally, there was the perception of the police 
that the public did not support their efforts and, in fact, harbored hostility 
toward them. All of these new experiences for law enforcement made the job of 
policirg especially difficult, frustrating, and stressful during the mid-60's 
and early 70 's. 

The recognition that the police cx)uld not do the jcb that was 
conventionally ascribed to them had an ambivalent effect on the police. ^2 
On the one hand there was the subconscious relief that scmeone had finally 
comprehended v*iat law enforcement was up against; the recognition that they 
could not "do it all."l4 on the other hand there was the self-consciousness 
of being confronted with that distasteful realization. It was an awareness that 
did little to enhance self-esteem or the image of a super-cop. All of this has 
been very destabilizing. It has contributed to if not resulted in resistance to 



change at the operational level and a jaundiced perspective of innovation at the 
managerial and executive levels. 

Bureaucratizatiai was championed by August Vollmer, O. W. Wilson, and 
other police pioneers as a hallmark of professionalization. It was successful 
for almost 40 years in reducing political pressure and patronage. Stability and 
consistency of operations were two other benefits of bureaucratization. It was 
an early successful innovaticxi of police administraticai vAiich has outlasted its 
usefulness for most law enforcement agencies and has metaraorEdiized into over- 
bureaucratization. ihis presents four major prcfelems for police 
administrators: poor morale among police employees, lack of communication, loss 
of control, and adverse impact on police-community relations. 16 At least 
two conditions seen bo evoke the need for a reduction in bureaucratic hierarchy 
and managerial style today. One is the influx of young, socially sophisticated, 
often brash, inquisitive, and usually highly educated men and women into 
policing. 1^ The other is the realization that police organizations are 
operating and will continue to functiai in a turbulent environment. 18 

Ihe organizational environment in which many people work surfaces a 
number of repetitive jobs in vhich standardization — a key component of 
bureaucratization — exists. 19 Law enforcement has made a "science" of 
stcuidardization cind routinized methods. A careful reading of "Breaking the 
Code," in Toffler's The Third Wave , is like a review of the history of police 
administration. 20 Even the military no longer holds sacrosanct the precepts 
of Frederick Taylor. 21 unless we learn from the mistakes of the peist we are 
bound to repeat those mistakes. But worse we will be compelled bo endure the 
future if we do not shape its course. 22 one may choose to ignore the 
breakdown of industrialized society and disregard the deterioration of conmunity 
values. One may endeavor to exist in the shadows cast by the future that others 
will fashion, or confront the changes before us and devise ways bo cope through 
adjustment and adaptation. 23 jjo matter vAiat we do, however, we will not 



remain unaffected. 24 And viiether we realize it or not, most of us are 
already involved in resisting or creating change. 25 There is, however, a 
danger in airing such facts. Those who treasure the status quo may seize upon 
the concept of future shock as an excuse to in^aede change. 26 Reckless 
attempts to halt change, moreover, will produce consequences as destructive as 
irresponsible efforts to advance change. 27 

The way in v*iich law enforcement managers and executives assess the 
need for change, therefore, is vitally important. 28 jf there is anything we 
should have learned from our mistakes of the past it is that as a profession we 
have relied too heavily on experience and not enough on innovation. Expanding 
our knowledge of divergent new approaches to the traditional issues of policing 
is essential to staving off future shock. 29 Such knowledge must evolve from 
educational objectives and methods with a forward time-bias. 30 This is 
important because virtually all of our educational institutions and programs 
seem to firmly entrenched in the traditions of the past, ihe management of 
change requires the conversion of what "could be" into vAiat "may be" in pursuit 
of what "should be." Determining v*iat "should be" call^ for the discipline of 

futuristics.31 

FORECASTING VS FORTUNE TELLING 


Forecasting is the purest form of futuristics.32 one analogy 
portrays forecasting as the illumination from the headlights of an automobile 
being driven at night through a snowstorm. A bit of viiat lies ahead is revealed 
although not clearly enough so that the driver can advance without trepidation. 
While the driver may not recognize every landmark or be able to read every road 
sign, enough of the darkness is uncovered to avoid disaster and enables the 
driver to proceed to the intended destination. 33 



But forecasting is not predicting in the generally accepted sense of 


the word. A prediction is a statement about vAiat will happen (usually to an 
individual). A forecast is a statement that projects v*iat could happen (but 
never about individuals), what may be changed, or what should be brought about. 
A forecast suggests v*iat might occur if. . . .34 

VIEWS OF THE FUTURE 


Three general views of the future are prevalent today. Adherence to 
one or tlie other of these views will shape ones attitude toward forecastirg and 
futuristics. They are: 

• ^ocalyptic 

• Teleogic 

• Prophetic 

The apocalyptic view holds that nothing lies ahead but a cataclysmic 
end. Negativism and pessimism characterize this outlook. Life is preordained. 
Nothing man does means anything. Nothing he does will make a difference. 
Destiny will not be changed. Iranian religious literature, for example, 
seethes with vivid symbolism influenced by weird demonology and a stark dualism 
between this world and the next. 35 The modem fatalist is the diic nihilist 
who retreats from responsible action and thought. 

The teleologic view holds that the universe is moving toward some 
fixed end as well. But here, the future is seen as being played out for some 
purpose inherent in the universe itself. Ihat unwinding is directed by an 
absolute power that man is unable bo comprehend ocmpletely bil: ih Wrcim trust 
must be placed. Hie protestant ethic and the doctrines of Catholicism pervade 
this perspective. Man can receive his great reward through piety, penitence, 
prudence, and parturition. Ihe modern determinist is the neC£Sni^e Of the 



vital ist (Joctrine vtio hopes to achieve eternal salvation through hard worK and 


an exemplary life — through repentance and forgiveness .36 

■Hie prophetic view holds that man's future is neither doomed nor 
determined. Reasoned, purposeful c^itimism epotimizes this vista. Man can 
direct his detstiny. Free will allows man bo control his actions, influence his 
environment, and decide viiat legacy he will bequeath future generations. Ihis 
unconditional openness allows man to escape the paralysis of the past. It also 
requires well-regulated innovation and a continuous reappraisal of ones beliefs. 
This vision decries an extolling of yesterday's dogma and revels in the 
unfolding of unprecedented novelty. This is the world of the modern futurist. 
The modern futurist is the inventor of tomorrow. 37 

MISCOSlCEFriONS, MyTHS, AND MySTICISM 


There are a number of popularized notions about those v4io are 
interested in "The Future," depending on ones personal philosoE*iical 
orientation. For the self-styled "realist" who sees himself as a practical 
individual, "the future" generally means the next 24 hours or next week, but by 
no means beyond next year. "THE FUTURE," is silly bo oonten®)late ; it is the 
purview of starry-eyed idealists. Some of these beliefs are based on recent, 
direct experience and understanding. Most, however, are based on 
misconceptions, myths, and mysticism vAiich date to the dawn of mankind and of 
which few have any knowledge or understanding. 

Misconceptions seem bo polarize in one of two camps. At one extreme 
there is the stereotype of the dreamer, the eternal c^imist who is not very 
practical, realistic, or "down-to-earth," and whose whimsical flights of fancy 
are not to be taken seriously. The fantasies of this individual are usually 
dismisseiJ as utopian but harmless. At the other end of the continuun is the 



foreboding stereotype of the sorcerer's ^:prentice: someone in league with 
malevolent forces. This is the person who is seen as a practitioner of 
astrology, divination, necronaincy, shamanism, demonology, or the occult, and 
whose tools and practices include the use of tarot cards, tea leaves, entrails, 
crystal oalls, incantations, palmistry, talking in taigues, witchcraft, and 
black magic. The pronouncements, prognostications, and prophecies of this 
individual are generally thought to be on the lunatic fringe; the "weirdo" or 
"wacko" who is demented and sometimes dangerous. 

J^ths were prc^ably originally designed to serve two purposes. First, 
to account for natural phenomena by representing such facts as being the result 
of the willful action of external forces. Second, to provide the necessary 
authority and validation for the practices and institutions of the time. Myths 
are found in all cultures. They have been perpetuated because they serve people 
unconscious of or uninterested in organic processes. Eight types of myths 
exist: those that deal with 1) the origin and organization of the world; 2) the 
creation and nature of man; 3) the genesis and characteristics of natural 
phenomena (animal, vegetable, astral, or meteorological); 4) rhythms of nature 
and alternation of the seasons; 5) the inherent antitheses of both the f^iysical 
and moral" natural order, such as light and darkness, good and evil; 6) the 
primordial history of the world and its ultimate fate; 7) the nature of "other" 
worlds; and 8) primeval relaticns between gods and traditional heroes. 38 

Mysticism is an intuitive form of knowledge beyond phe bounds of 
normal sense perception and reasoning, it is associated with levitations, 
locutions, and mysterious wounds. Three types of mystician are reported in the 
literature. Mysticism of nature involves a transcendent unity or "allness" with 
nature, in this state the physical world is everything. Monistic mysticism 
involves the perception of oneself as identical with The Absolute and at the 



same time perceiving that nothing but The Absolute exists — a denial of the 
physical world. Theistic mysticisn involves a transcendent and supreme reality 
but without losing one's own identity. It neither makes an "all" of the 
physical world, nor denies its .existence. 39 

Futurists disdain all such beliefs. In our relatively short move of 
800 lifet imes from the troglodyte to the terminal man we seem to have become 
hobbled by a great deal of psychological and pseudointellectual baggie. 

FUTURISTICS AS A DISCIPLINE 


Since the dawn of antiquity, man has been facinated with images of the 
future. The Oracle at Delphi in ancient Greece was the subject of much interest 
for over a thousand jears.^^ In Greek mythology, Apollo, the god of 
prophecy, is said to have traveled to Delfdii at an early stage in the Hellenic 
Period (sometime between the third and the first century, B.C. ) , to seek out the 
counsel of the Oracle. 

Futurist ics, however, is a distinctly modern jiienomenon, developed by 
scholars and scientists seeking to address societal ills in original and novel 
ways. Futuristics combines historical fact, scientific knowledge, and human 
values with vision to create images of what could occur in the future .^3 

Historical Development 


As early as 1902, the British science fiction writer, H. G. wells, 
suggested that the future should be a field of serious study. American 
sociologist S. Col urn Gilfillan, in 1907, was the first to propose a name for the 
study of the future, "mellontology." In 1920 at Columbia Ikiiversity he 
formalized his proposal in his master's degree thesis, "Successful Social 



Prophecy in the Past." A refugee fran Nazi Germany, political scientist Ossip 
Flechtheijn advocated studyirg the future as an acadetiic subject in 1943. A year 
later he coined the wcrd "futurology" to describe the scientific study of the 
future. 

Two events generated by Army-Air Force General H. H. Arnold, a 
military defense planner, contributed significantly bo the futuristics movement. 
In 1944 he instigated the first forecast of future technological capabilities 
and military armaments. Two years later he persuaded the Douglas Aircraft 
Corporation to study the potential for airborne intercontinental warfare. This 
was accoiTiplished establishing Project RAND, an acronym for Research and 
Developn..'nt . In 1948, with funding frcm the EOrd Foundation, Project RAND 
detached itself from Douglas Aircraft; the RAND Corporation thus became the 
first "think-tank." 

Two subsequent events at RAND further added credence to the 
futuristics movonent. The first was the 1953 development of the Delphi 
Technique, a means of polling experts on a specific topic while overcoming the 
negative aspects of group dynamics. The second was the 1959 publication of a 
paper entitled, "The Epistemology of the Inexact Sciences." This vitally 
important paper provided the philosophical underpinnings for the emerging new 
discipline of futuristics. Mathematician Olaf Helmer was involved in both of 
these events; the former was with Norman Dal key, the latter with Nicholas 
Rescher . 

In 1961, another (now well-known) "think-tank" was founded in Croton - 
on-Hudson, New York ty a physicist and former RAND research analyst, Herman 
Kahn. Richaurd Meier addressed the subject of the future in his resources 
planning classes in the School of Natural Resources at the University of 
Michigan in 1961 and subsequently in the city planning and architecture classes 



at the University of California at Berkeley. Ihe first association of 
futurists. Mankind 2000, was formed in London fcy historian Robert Jungk in 1965. 
Alvin Toffler taught the first course dealing exclusively with the future in 
1966 at the New York City New School for Social Research, it was entitled, 
"Social Change and the Future." That same year the World Future Society was 
founded in Washington D.C. under the leadership of journalist Edward Cornish. 

The International Futuribles Association was formed the following year in Paris 
by attorney Bertrard de Jouvenel. "Alternative Futures," and "Seminar on 
Futurism," are two courses taught by Howard F. Didsbury, Jr., at Kean College of 
New Jersey beginning in 1967. At British Columbia’s Simon Fraser University, 

W. Basil McDermott began teaching a course entitled, "The Study of the Future," 
in 1968. The Club of Rome was also formed in 1968, by Italian eooncmist Aurelio 
Peccei, as was the Institute for the Future, founded in Menlo Park, California 
by Olaf Helmer. A futures study program was started in the School of Education 
at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst in 1970. In 1971, the University 
of Southern California opened its Center for Futures Research in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. The Futures Group was founded by 
aerodynamics engineer Theodore Gordon in (SLastonbury, Connecticut that same 
year. The first full-scale graduate degree program in futuristics was pioneered 
in 1974 by the University of Houston at Clear Lake City. Before 1960 there were 
few futurist organizations; by the end of that decade a great many had been 
formed. Fewer than one hundred futures courses were being tacght world-wide in 
the early 1960's. By the early 1970's literally thousands of courses dealing 
with the future were being offered throughout the world. Nominally, then, it 
may be said that as an independent discipline, futuristics emerged in the late 

1960's.44 



Principles, Premises/ and Priorities 


As with all other disciplines, futuristic statements are based on 
certain assumpticms. Tliose assumptions revolve around the nature of the 
universe and the role of man in that universe. Futurists, like management 
scientists, educators, psychologists, sociologists, criminologists, and other 
behavioral and social scientists, disagree amorq themselves as often as they 
agree on important issues in their field of study. Understanding vhat 
constitutes the issues that are consentaneously important to futurists will help 
to explain how the discipline of futuristics differs fran the other , traditional 
social and behavioral sciences. 

Consensus is developing around three basic principles v*iich form the 
basis of the discipline: 

• The Unity or Interconnectedness of Iteality 

• Ihe Significance of Ideas 

• The Crucial Importance of Time 

Futurists do not view the world as a hodge-podge of independent, 
unconnected entities acting in random fashion only ooincidently interacting 
purposefully and meaningfully. Rather futurists envision a holistic universe, a 
huge mega-system, the activities of vAiose systems, subsystems, and oOTiponents 
interface and interact in synergestic fashion; futurists are very much systems- 
oriented.^5 

Futurists do not cling to the status guo, the tried and true beliefs 
of the past. Ihey do not believe that »*iat was good enough yesterdsy is good 
enough for today and will, therefore, be good enough for tcxnorrow. Futurists 
explore divergent new ways of dealing with old problems and imagine 
unprecedented new ways of anticipating potential new problems. Uie 
inevitability of change is central to the thinking of most futurists. 



Frequently overlooked by non-futurists, however, is the significance of an idea, 
the catalyst for any change. Ideas are the germs of thought which breed 
concepts and constructs and finally give birth to theories. Oxivinced that 
ideas can move mountains, futurists are extremely interested in the systematic 
development of ideas. 

Futurists are not preoccupied with immediate concerns but do not 
discount them. Most disciplines are almost totally absorloed with the problems 
of today and steeped in the tradition of yesterday. Most people believe that 
thinking about what might happen 10 to 20 years from now to be nothing more than 
frivolous conjecture; the problems of today are too consuming to worry about 
tanorrow. Further, such people tend to pay little attention to small 
fluctuations; small shifts are too trivial to bother with given all the other 
things with which one has to contend. Yet a change as small as two percent per 
year in any crime category would mean a doubling of that crime in 35 
years. 47 This would occur given an uninterrupted change in the direction 
and velocity of the crime. An extrapolation of UCR data for ary number of 
cities will demcxnstrate that crime can quadruple in an even ^rter period (20 
years) . 

Futurists tend to focus on time frames of five years and beytxid. This 
is based on a conviction that in most organizations a three to five year time 
lag exists between the making of a decision and its impacting upon the 
organization. Tlie number of decisions made five years ago and before in most 
organizations are just now taking hold. We can expect to see very little change 
next month or next year resultirg from major decisions made today. Decisions 
made today and planned to begin in five years, however, can shape the future. 

In two decades virtually anythirg can be brought about in our institutions and 
organizations. While a 20 ye&r delay may well be unacceptable for us as 



individuals in our personal lives, society and its organizations, such as police 
agencies, are not so constrained. In our roles as organizational monbers and 
decision-maters, we often mistatenly impose our own conception of time as a 
frame of reference in considering issues relative to our organizations. Ihis is 
a critical error that must be corrected. One may be retired and forgotten but 
the organization will continue to travel along the course that was charted by 
someone vAio preceded those presently at the helm. 

Futurists generally conceptualize six future time frames: 

• Immediate Future Present to 2 years 

• Short Kange Future 2-5 years 

• Mid Range Future 5-10 years 

• Long Range Future 10-20 years 

• Extended Range Future 20-50 years 

• Distant Future 50 years and beyond 

As police decisiai-maters we frequently become immersed in the 
multitude of problons that confront us on a daily basis. As such we often 
believe that we are too busy to plan and merely try to "stay on top of things." 
As the harried executive, ws become organizational firefighters, moving frcm one 
hot spot to the next, never quite managing to put out the fire. Is it any 
wonder then that ve take little notice of a mere two to four percent annual 
increase in the crime rate? What we fail to recognize is that the crisis we 
face today is probably the minor problem that we ignored yesterday.^® 

Consensus is also solidifying around three fundamental premises or 
postulates: 

• Ihe Future is Not Predictable 

• The Future is Not Predetermined 

• Future Outccxnes can be Influenced by Individual Choice 



No serious futurist believes that the future can be predicted. Use of 
the word "prediction" is perhaps unavoidable but unfortunate in that the 
popularized notion has confounded the discipline of futuristics. Frequently- 
taken to refer bo a foretelling by a soothsayer, such a "prediction" is thought 
to be a message from a supernatural source. Hiis use of the word reached its 
high point in the Judaeo-Christian religion wherein the pronouncements of future 
events and proclaiming God's will to seek obedience was the primary function of 
the prophet. 

To further confuse the issue, "prediction" is used in the traditional 
disciplines as well, but not always to refer to a "forecast." The word 
"prediction" is routinely used to describe the existence or nonexistence of a 
relationship between variables. One predicts frcm an independent variable to a 
dependent, variable. Aptitude tests, for example, predict future achievement; 
intelligence tests predict present and future ability to learn and to solve 

problems. 49 

Futurists cannot predict because fragmentary data about the past and 
present are coupled with an incomplete understanding of the processes of change. 
Neither can the direction nor influence of individual choice be anticipated to 
any degree of certainty. While uncertainty can be minimized in the physical 
sciences, social and behavioral scientists do not enjoy the same luxury where 
social, political, or economic systems are ccxioerned. 

Futurists believe that individual choice can influence future 
outcones. Man can exercise choice. Therefore, man can influence particular 
events given knowledge of the alternatives. While there are no guarantees that 
the exercise of choice will produce the desired result, it will have some effect 
on the outocame.50 

Concensus is taking shape with respect to three primary priorities or 


goals. Futurists strive to: 



• Form Perceptions of the Future (The Possible) 

• Study Likely Alternatives (Bie Probable) 

• Make Choices to Bring About Particular Events (The Preferable) 
If man can influence future outcomes, perceptions of the future must 

be formed. Ihe possible paths to the future must be conceived and described. 
Fresh new images of the future must be generated in a variety of ways. This 
enables us to be alert to risks as well as opportunities. What is possible is 
what "oould be"; this key role is characterized as image-driven . This is 
usually left to so-called visionaries, not because it must be, but because it 
nas been. What is required is breaking the fetters of one's imagination. It is 
the vital, creative goal of futuristics. 

Once new im^es have been generated likely alternatives must be 
studied. The probable paths to the future must be analyzed; qualitatively as 
well as quantitatively. This usually involves an exploratory examination vAiich 
calls for estimating the probability of events and trends and evaluating 
consequences of certain choices. What is parobable is what "may be"; this aim is 
characterized as analytically-driven . It is the detached, systematic, and 
scientific goal of futuristics. 

Having im^ined the possible and analysed the parobable, it is 
necessary to make choices amorg alternatives in order to bring about particular 
events. The preferable paths to the future must be decided. Here, normative or 
prescriptive options must be pursued. What is preferred is v*iat "should be"; 
this intent is characterized as value-driven . It is the managerial, decision- 
making goal of futuristics. 51 
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if we anticipate the future in an imaginative, analytical, and p?escfip>fciv'e 



manner. Ihis means that police managers and executives must not be ggduced by 
the "quick fix" easy answers that are so readily available fron charlatans, 
whose intuitively ^pealing answers rely on ignorance, fear, and gullibility, or 
by the "tried and true" tenets of the past. When it becomes dogma, "experience" 
can be as dangerous as the rear mirror of an automobile. The organizational 
"driver" needs to glance occasionally into the rear view mirror. If one's gaze 
becomes fixed on viiat has passed, however, disaster is a virtual certainty. 
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The need for change in the delivery of law enforce- 
ment services in America has long been recognized 
and advocated (Fiild 1909; Fosdick 1915; Graper 1921; 
Vollmer 1936; Smith 1940; Wilson 1950). More re- 
cently “Change Agent” advocates have outlined strat- 
egies for implementing organizational change in law 
enforcement agencies (Duncan 1972; Murphy and 
Brown 1973; Toch, Grant, and Galvin 1975; 
Livingstone and Sylvia 1979; Guyot 1979; Territo 
1980). Some of the proposals for change have come 
about as a result of self-assessment but most as a result 
of the social unrest of the mid 1960s and early 1970s. 
The turmoil generated by this unrest was of such 
magnitude that four presidential commissions were 
appointed within a 5-year period to study the problem 
(President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice 1965; National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorder 1967; National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence 
1968; President’s Commission on Campus Unrest 
1970). 

Although law enforcement agencies have been op- 
erating under great pressures and much public scrutiny 
during the last 15 years , it is in this period in the history 
of American law enforcement that the greatest ad- 
vances have come about (Kuykendall and Unsinger 
1975, p. 13; Goldstein 1977, p. 8; Reppetto 1978, p. v). 
Despite the number of changes that have taken place, 
the majority of the proposed changes have fallen far 
below that which was expected or have failed al- 
together (Territo 1980, p. 398). In spite of the pressures 
to change — the technology that exists, the strategies 
proposed — ^American law enforcement continues to 


operate much as it did at the beginning of the century 
(Kuykendall and Unsinger 1975, p. 13). This situation 
is undoubtedly disheartening to all those police execu- 
tives who, in the past two decades, have viewed them- 
selves as Change Agents. In spite of their most earnest 
efforts and dogged determination, failures have ex- 
ceeded successes. Why? 

THE POWER OF PERCEPTION 

It is suggested that one of the most important rea- 
sons for such failings has to do more with how that 
change is perceived by those who are called upon to 
implement the change than by any other factor. The 
power of perception is well established in the literature 
(Grahan 1968; Dieterly and Schneider 1974; Tosi and 
Carroll 1976; Ford and Jackofsky 1978; Jackson 1979; 
James and Jones 1980). It has been noted, for example, 
that people who perceive, even though incorrectly, 
that some change will affect them adversely, will al- 
most always resist the change by whatever means are 
available to them (Kaufman 1971, p. 11). People will 
sometimes resist innovation even when they are un- 
able to identify any harmful effect (Territo 1980, p. 
396). Oddly enough, law enforcement executives and 
managers frequently either fail to take notice of the 
power of perception of individuals, groups, and infor- 
mal organizations, or they grossly underestimate the 
consequence of misperceptions (Territo 1980, p. 390). 
lypically, the importance of the contribution that can 
be made by organizational members if they are con- 
sulted in advance of implementation is overlooked as a 
result of such an underestimate (Territo 1980, p. 393). 
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The likelihood of generating a positive attitude toward 
the desirable change is greatly enhanced when the 
conditions associated with the change are related to 
and understood by the resistant organizational mem- 
bers (Filley 1975, p. 428). This can most easily be 
accomplished when those initiating the change under- 
stand why people resist the change (Territo 1980, p. 
397). 

RESISTANCE TO CHANGE 

The key to understanding why people resist change 
is here referred to as needs assessment. The “needs” 
of the individual, group, or informal organization 
must be assessed in terms of their belief in the value of 
the proposed change (Hultman 1979, p. 25). As the 
individual contemplates the change proposed, he con- 
sciously or subconsciously asks himself the question, 
“Does my organization need this change?” The indi- 
vidual simultaneously internalizes and transforms this 
question into, “Do I need this change, and is it in my 
best interest?” (Davis 1982, p. 65). This rationaliza- 
tion process is so subtle that the individual may truly 
believe he is not resistant on behalf of his own inter- 
ests, but rather is based on the perception that the 
change is not in the best interest of the organization 
(Culbert and McDonough 1980, p. 8). The two pro- 
cesses are intrinsically intertwined and become indis- 
tinct: the organization does not need the change. 
Blockages to further consideration develop which 
amount to a barrier. These blockages must be under- 
stood and then overcome if meaningful change is to 
take place (Connor and Patterson 1982, p. 18). 


BLOCKAGE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Francis and Woodcock (1975) have developed an 
instrument that may be of value as a needs assessment 
device. The authors describe the instrument as the 
Blockage Questionnaire. They define a blockage as 
that which prevents people in organizational settings 
from putting their intelligence, energy, and effort to 
productive use (Francis and Woodcock 1975, p. 3). 
The logic of this definition is supported by current 
research (Culbert and McDonough 1980; Pitcher 1981; 
Rolland and Janson 1981; Connor and Patterson 1982; 
Davis 1982; Randolph 1982). Each of the dimensions 
or blockages is described as typical people problems 
(Francis and Woodcock 1975, p. 9-13): 

A. Inadequate Recruitment and Selection, 
The people being hired lack the knowl- 


edge, personality, or skills appropriate to 
the organization's needs. 

B. Confused Organizational Structure. The 
way in which people are organized is 
wasteful or inefficient. 

C. Inadequate Control, Poor decisions are 
made because of faulty information in the 
hands of inappropriate people. 

D. Poor Training. People are not learning ef- 
ficiently to do things that would materially 
improve their performance. 

E. Low Motivation. People do not feel greatly 
concerned about the organization and are 
not willing to expend much effort to fur- 
ther common goals. 

F. Low Creativity. Good ideas for improve- 
ment are not being properly put to use, so 
stagnation occurs. 

G. Poor Teamwork. People who should be 
contributing to common tasks either do 
not wish to work together or find that there 
are too many obstacles to do so. 

H. Inappropriate Management Philosophy. 
Conscious and unconscious management 
principles that underlie decisions and 
create the atmosphere are unrealistic or 
inhumane. 

I . Lack of Succession Planning and M anage- 
ment Development. Sufficient preparation 
for important future job vacancies is not 
being undertaken. 

J. Unclear Aims. The reasons for doing 
things are either obscure or badly ex- 
plained. 

K. Unfair Rewards. People are not rewarded 
in ways that satisfy them, or the reward 
system works against the health of the 
organization. 

Each of these blockages consists of 10 statements 
which are postulated to be reflective of that specific 
dimension. The respondent is directed in advance to 
consider each of the 110 statements in relation to the 
entire organization or a specific department, group, or 
team within the organization (Francis and Woodcock 
1975, p. 25). Consequently, the instrument is adapt- 
able for any part or all of the organization. The re- 
spondent is to quickly consider each statement in se- 
quence indicating agreement by “x-ing” out the 
number corresponding to the statement and simply 
leaving blank the number of the statement for which 
the respondent does not agree (Francis and Woodcock 
1975, p. 26). After considering all of the statements, 
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HGURE 1 


Blockage Questionnaire Answer Sheet 
I Follow the instructions given at the beginning of the questionnaire. 

I In the grid below there are 110 squares, each one numbered to correspond to a question. MaA an “X” through fte i^uawi 
you think a statement about your organization is broadly true. If you think a statement is not broad y • n„f.?iion 
wlnv Fill in the top line fiist, working from left to right; then fill in the second line, etc. Be careful not to miss a question. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 ! 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

no 













■ When )ou have considered all 110 statements, total the number of “X’s” in each vertical column and go on to the next page. 


SOiS»xs:PeopleMWork:APracticdGmdetoOrgmi 2 ationdChangehyT>vieVxm:ism&mi:&yNoo 6 c^^ by pennission ofUniversity Associates, 
Inc., La Jolla, California © 1975. 


the respondent is to total the number of agreements per 
blockage dimension. The answer sheet is an 11x10 grid 
with a letter designating the blockage column into 
which the statements corresponding to the dimension 
are arranged (Francis and Woodcock 1975, p. 32); see 
figure 1. 

Agreement with a statement (for example, “It 
would help if people showed more interest in their 
jobs”) would indicate that the respondent was “block- 
ing” on a specific dimension, here, motivation. Inter- 
preting the results is quite simple as well . It is basically 
a self-scoring instrument; ideally a trainer or facilitator 
interprets the results. Although, following the text, the 
respondent could do that as well. Obviously, if used as 
an organizational diagnostic tool, individual inter- 
pretations would be less useful than aggregating the 
data. The higher the number of affirmative responses 
within a specific dimension the more serious the 
blockage (Francis and Woodcock 1975, p. 34). The 
blockages can also be easily rank-ordered from the 
most serious (highest number of affirmative responses 
per dimension) to the least serious (lowest number of 
affirrajrtive responses per din^nsion). This enables the 


organization to assess which blockage dimension re- 
quires the most immediate attention. 

SUBJECTS 

The Blockage Questionnaire was used in four law 
enforcement organizations: the Metropolitan Police 
Department (MPD), Washington, D.C.; the U.S. Cap- 
itol Police (USCP), Washington, D.C.; the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (FBI), Washington Field Of- 
fice (WFO), Washington, D.C.; and the Baltimore 
County Police Department (BCPD), Towson, Mary- 
land. The police subjects were all managerial person- 
nel (first-line supervisors, middle managers, or execu- 
tives) of their respective organizations. The FBI- WFO 
subjects were all special agents of the FBI. A total of 
919 instruments were collected from these 4 organiza- 
tions. 

Between June 1978 and July 1980, the Blockage 
Questionnaire was administered to 455 police officers 
of the MPD. This represents 58.41 percent of all MPD 
managferial personnel. The instrument was admin- 
istered to 159 police officers of the USCP between 
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April and December 1979. This represents 87.84 per- 
cent of all USCP managerial personnel. The Blockage 
Questionnaire was administered to 265 (70.11 percent) 
of the special agents of the FBI assigned at WFO in 
January 1980. All (100 percent) of the managerial 
personnel are included in this number. In Septem^r 
1981, the instrument was administered to 40 police 
officers of the BCPD, representing 90.24 percent of all 
BCPD managerial personnel. 

METHOD 

The Blockage Questionnaire was not specifically 
designed for law enforcement use by the develof^rs of 
the instrument, Francis and Woodcock. This re- 
searcher, however, views the instrument as being 
easily adaptable through minor modification for such 
use. 

First, some word changes were made to enhance 
clarity. For example, in the case of the police re- 
spondents, the statement, “No one seems to have a 
clear understanding of what causes the company s 
[emphasis added] problems,” was changed to read, 
“No one seems to have a clear understanding of what 
causes tht department* s [emphasis added] problems.” 
In the case of the insturment used to collect data from 
FBI respondents, the word “company’s” was changed 
to “Bureau’s.” All such statements were likewise 
modified to fit the organizations. 

Second, a section was added to obtain demographic 
data, for example , age group, tenure, length of present 
assignment, educational background, and so on. Such 
were used for purposes of cross correlations. 

The Blockage Questionnaire was first used as a 
diagnostic tool in a law enforcement organization with 
the MPD in conjunction with a series of 40-hour man- 
agement training programs conducted over a 2-year 
period. Likewise with the USCP, the instrument was 
used in conjunction with a series of 40-hour manage- 
ment training programs. At the FBI-WFO, the Block- 
age Questionnaire was administered in a series of 
training sessions as part of a change in managerial 
practices and reorganization plan. At the BCPD, the 
instrument was used as the primary vehicle for the 
design of a management training program,* 


•The Blockage Questionnaire was administered at the 
BCPD by representatives of MACRO SYSTEMS, Inc., Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland. Their use of the instrument was based 
on their having been made aware of the instrument in Febru- 
ary 1979 while pursuing another project which involved the 
assessment of various management training programs on 
behalf of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA). That exposure occurred in assessing the manage- 


In all cases, the instrument was administered to all 
respondents during the first hour of the first morning 
of the training session. All of the training sessions 
were conducted in the same classroom of each of the 
respective organizations. The respondents were nei- 
ther volunteers nor self-selected. That is, all training 
program participants were administered the instru- 
ment as a function of the first day’s “starting up 
process. The same instructions were given to all the 
respondents by the same trainer— this researcher (with 
the exception of the BCPD). 

Administration group sizes varied moderately. At 
the MPD, the mean average was 23 (the range was 
18-30) participants per session. At the USCP, the 
group size mean average was 18 (the range was 15-21). 

At the FBI-WFO, the mean average was 50 (the range 
was 25-80). At the BCPD, six administrations with a 
mean average of seven respondents were conducted. 
The conditions in each classroom where the instm- 
ment was administered in each organization were ex- 
actly the same. 

RESULTS 

At the MPD, 18/35 (51 .43 percent) of all the depart- 
ment’s executives (chief of police, assistant chiefs, 
deputy chiefs, and inspectors), 183/223 (82.06 per- 
cent) of all the middle managers (captains and lieuten- 
ants), and 254/521 (48.75 percent) of the first-line 
supervisors (sergeants) completed the instrument. 

At the USCP, 7/11 (63.64 percent) of all the depart- 
ment’s executives (chief of police, deputy chiefs, and 
inspectors), 39/48 (81.25 percent) of all the middle 
managers (captains and lieutenants), and 113/122 
(92.62 percent) of all the first-line supervisors (ser- 
geants) completed the instrument. 

A similar hierarchical correspondence does not ex- 
ist in the FBI; consequently, a direct comparison in 
rank structure is not possible. At the FBI-WFO there 
were 4 executives (a special agent in charge and 3 
assistant special agents in charge) and roughly 20 
supervisory special agents. In the FBI, the title of 
special agent could properly be categorized as middle 
manager or first-line supervisor depending on the na- 
ture of the specific managerial responsibilities. All of 
these FBI agents were included in the number reported 

ment training program being conducted by this researcher 
and another FBI instructor for the MPD. MACRO SYS- 
TEMS apparently saw the potential for the instrument’s use 
as a diagnostic tool at that time and subsequently used it as 
such. Aside from the BCPD, the other three administrations 
at the MPD, USCP, and FBI-WFO were conducted by this 
researcher. 
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as having completed the instrument (265 or 70.11 
percent of all the special agents assigned at the WFO in 
January 1980). 

At the BCPD, 1 1/12 (91 .67 percent) of all the depart- 
ment’s executives (chief of police, colonels, and ma- 
jors) and 26/29 (89.66 percent) of all the middle man- 
agers (captains) completed the instrument. The 
Blockage Questionnaire was not administered to first- 
line supervisors (sergeants) at the BCPD. 

DISCUSSION 

Descriptive analysis of these data produced some 
very interesting results. Correlations across different 
organizational levels revealed surprisingly different 
perceptions about the same dimensions, both within 
each organization independently as well as across or- 
ganizational bounds. For example, poor teamwork 
and low motivation emerged consistently as the most 
serious problem areas in both the MPD and USCP. 
However, when the rank-ordering of the dimensions 
was done as a function of hierarchical rank, sergeants 
rank-ordered poor teamwork and low creativity as the 
most serious problems in their respective organiza- 
tions. They rank-ordered inadequate control as one of 
the least serious problem areas in their departments. 
Conversely, executives in both of these departments 
rank-ordered poor teamwork and inadequate control 
as the most serious problem areas in their depart- 
ments. These same executives rank-ordered low 
creativity as one of the least serious problem areas. 
The rank-ordering of the dimensions at the BCPD was 
consistent with that of the MPD and USCP. The BCPD 
respondents rank-ordered low motivation and poor 
teamwork as the most serious problem areas. Inap- 
propriate management philosophy was rank-ordered 
as the least serious problem area. At the FBI- WFO, 
unclear aims, lack of succession planning, and man- 
agement development were rank-ordered as the most 
serious problem areas, and unfair rewards was rank- 
ordered as the least serious problem area. 

This was interpreted to indicate that managerial 
personnel at different hierarchical levels have conflict- 
ing perceptions about what causes problems within 
their organization. It is also possible that this could 
result in different managerial levels working at cross 
purposes. The need for a realignment of the views of 
organizational members is suggested by these find- 
ings. Alignments tell people how to do their job, how 
to interpret each organizational event, and how to 
responsibly undertake one’s organizational duties 
without the necessity of subverting individual per- 


sonal needs (Culbert and McDonough 1980, p. 131). 
The implications are worth noting. If policy makers 
perceive a problem with certain organizational mecha- 
nisms, such as those relating to the control function, 
directives could be issued to implement a change to 
“tighten up” the perceived inadequacy. Lower-level 
managers responsible for implementing the change, 
who perceive existing control mechanisms to be “tight 
enough” already, could resist, subvert, or even sabo- 
tage the implementation strategies leading to further 
frustration on the part of the policy makers who are 
unable to understand why the change did not work as 
intended. This situation could be further exacerbated 
in view of the evidence that managers’ perceptions of 
the most serious organizational problems are related to 
department affiliation (Tosi and Carroll 1982, p. 142). 
This means that not only could a policy maker be at 
odds with his subordinate managers who are responsi- 
ble for implementing the mandated change, but with 
the policy maker’s own peers as well, each of whom 
has his own set of “agenda” to attend to. How, then, is 
an executive or manager to successfully implement 
change? 

The “answer” to the dilemma, like a Gordian knot, 
is actually a complex of factors that must be recog- 
nized independently but applied in a synergistic fash- 
ion. Even if the explanation could be unraveled, it is 
unlikely that the components, independently, would 
have a meaningful effect. Bunker (1972, p. 75) sug- 
gests that understanding the implementation process is 
enhanced if one thinks of the process as being influ- 
enced by actors at a finite number of key leverage 
points each exhibiting different levels of commitment. 
Connor and Patterson (1982, p. 19) have constructed a 
Commitment Model to help identify the stages of 
commitment to organizational change. Davis (1982, 
pp. 65-66) suggests that interaction requires determin- 
ing contexts and content of unquestioned assumptions 
if managers are to understand the ways in which peo- 
ple perceive problems. In terms of the actors in the 
change process, Argyris (1972, p. 29; 1976, p. 61) 
suggests that human effectiveness increases as in- 
volvement and dynamic interpersonal growth in- 
creases among people. Connor and Phtterson (1982, p. 
26) suggest that to achieve maximum support from 
participants in the change process they must be “driv- 
en by an internal motivation that reflects their own 
beliefs and wants,” as well as those of the organiza- 
tion. This kind of commitment requires that the partic- 
ipants be: 

1. Provided with as accurate and complete in- 
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formation as is possible 

2. Considered and involved in the planning as 
well as the implementation of the change 

3. Rewarded for their participation and as- 
sistance. 

Recent evidence reaffirms the importance of re- 
wards and knowledge of results (Pitcher 1981, p. 133). 
Hultman (1979, pp. 48-50) suggests four conditions 
favorable to change. First, people are more likely to 
change if their present values, beliefs, or behaviors no 
longer allow them to adequately meet their needs. 
Second, people are usually more willing to change a 
value, belief, or behavior if they perceive that the 
change will help them meet their own needs. Third, 
people are more likely to change if they can do so 
voluntarily rather than as a result of coercion. Fourth, 
people are much more likely to change if they are 
actively involved in the change process. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A modified version of the Blockage Questionnaire 
appears to have merit as a diagnostic tool and perhaps 
as a predictive instrument for law enforcement use. 
The consistency of these findings suggests the reliabil- 
ity of the instrument. Further empirical and scientific 
testing, of course, would help to unravel the complex 
issues involved in isolating perceptions along different 
dimensions. As noted by Randolph (1982, p. 117) and 
others, while the literature on organization develop- 
ment has grown rapidly, few of the studies of its effects 
can stand the rigorous testing expected of behavioral 
science research. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Blockage Questionnaire is intuitively appeal- 
ing for its simplicity of administration, ease of scor- 
ing, and uncomplicated interpretation. The instru- 
ment, in its present form, is viewed as useful and 
worthy of use. 

A refinement of the methodological issues normally 
raised in connection with the presentation of data ob- 
tained from nonstandardized instruments will enhance 
the instrament and make it more acceptable to the 
scientific and academic community. Francis and 
Woodcock themselves do not make any pretense about 
the sophistication of the instmment. In fact, they ad- 
monish the reader of their text that the Blockage Ques- 
tionnaire “is not scientifically accurate” and suggest 
that die results obtained using the instrument should 
be subjected to further confirmation (Francis and 


Woodcock 1975, p. 33). Because there is only sketchy 
information in the text about how the instrument was 
developed, several things could be done to shore up 
the Blockage Questionnaire as both a diagnostic and 
predictive tool. 

First, a table of specification should be constmcted 
to determine the relationship between the content and 
behavioral elements of the instmment (Payne 1968, p. 
27). Second, an item analysis would be useful in 
determining if the best available items (statements) 
had been selected for the final form of the instrument 
(Payne 1968, p. 145). Because of the large number of 
dimensions and items, it would be best to do item-total 
correlations, difficulty indices, and intercorrelations 
among items on a computer (Kerlinger 1973, p. 708). 
Third, reliability and validity should be established. 
The instmment, any instmment, is of little value if it 
does not measure consistently — reliability — and does 
not measure what is intended to be measured — ^valid- 
ity (Simon 1969, p. 24). While the Blockage Question- 
naire appears to have produced consistent results, this 
issue should be subjected to scientific testing. Fourth, 
pretesting and a pilot study should be done to “try 
out” the instmment and to gain insight into the meth- 
odological problems inherent in analysis of the data, 
administration, scoring, and so on (Derlinger 1973, p. 
697). The data collected by this researcher could con- 
stitute such pretesting and a pilot study. Fifth, the 
dichotomous (Agree-Disagree) response scale should 
be converted to a Likert-type scale (Strongly Agree to 
Strongly Disagree) in order to assess the relative de- 
gree of intensity of the blockage (Kerlinger 1973, p. 
496). Sixth, a factor analysis should be done to deter- 
mine if the number of dimensions in the present instru- 
ment could be reduced to a smaller number of factors. 
Such an analysis might ultimately reduce ambiguity in 
some dimensions that comprise the present instru- 
ment. For example, dimentions A and D (inadequate 
recmitment and selection and poor training) might 
contain a significant amount of common factor vari- 
ance to be interpreted as a single dimension (Derlinger 
and Pedhazur 1973 , p. 360). The factor analysis should 
be carried out after the scale has been converted from a 
dichotomous to a five-point multichotomous re- 
sponse. This would serve to reduce the artificial multi- 
collinearity which occurs when factor analyses are 
performed on dichotomous responses (Blalock 1963, 
p. 237; Kerlinger and Pedhazur 1973, p. 396). 

These procedures would enhance the credibility of 
the Blockage Questionnaire. At present, it is not pos- 
sible to accurately assess the results obtained. There 
needs to be a gauge against which to measure the 
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results. What does it mean, for example, to say that a 
respondent agrees with 6 of 10 statements in a particu- 
lar blockage dimension? Is it reasonable to expect that 
“most” people in the same organization, reacting to 
the same set of statements, under the same conditions 
of administration, would respond in the same way? 
Would the same individual react to the same set of 
statements in the same manner on a retest? Is the 
number of agreements too high or too low? Do the 
statements in each blockage dimension accurately re- 
flect the nature of that dimension and only that dimen- 
sion, or is there some overlap? Do the statements 
discriminate properly? These issues should be re- 
solved if the Blockage Questionnaire is to be used 
extensively enough for more generalized comparisons 
of law enforcement organizations and if it is to be used 
as a predictive device. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 

At the BCPD, the Blockage Questionnaire was used 
as a diagnostic tool in the development of a manage- 
ment training program. In conjunction with a reorga- 
nization plan and change in managerial practices, the 
Blockage Questionnaire was used as a diagnostic tool 
at the FBI-WFO. The information that was surfaced 
was perceived to be of value to the special agent in 
charge in his successful implementation of a reorga- 
nization plan. The question that remains unanswered 
is, “Can the Blockage Questionnaire be of similar 
benefit to other law enforcement executives in the 
future?” The question raised by Davis (1982, p. 72) is 
worth pondering: “Currently, how many employees 
carry out their jobs every day with a clear idea of the 
organization’s fundamental purpose?” In discussing 
the organization of the future, Toffler (1980, p. 281) 
suggests that society will need managers who can 
function as capably in an open-door, free-flow style as 
in a hierarchical mode, who can as easily walk in an 
organization structured like an Egyptian pyramid as in 
one that looks like a Calder mobile, with thin manage- 
rial strands encasing a complex set of virtually autono- 
mous modules that move in response to the gentlest 
breeze. It is unlikely that Toffler was referring to 
private industry managers alone. Law enforcement 
agencies will undoubtedly continue to mirror the val- 
ues of society. The kind of flexible and knowledgable 
manager that society will need in the 21st century will 
be needed in law enforcement. This implies that the 
law enforcement executive and manager of tomorrow 
must be able to diagnose and forecast organizational 
needs using the views of the organization’s most pre- 
cious resource, its people. 
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The Police: 
From Slaying Dragons 
to Rescuing Cats 



Taken in its literal form, the story 
of St. George Is a simple one. His task 
was to slay an evil dragon and to stand 
for what was good. His job was much 
easier than that of police officers to- 
day, since ail he had to do was kill the 
dragon. He did not have to enforce the 
law, prevent crime, work in a chain-of- 
command, or deal with the public while 
abiding by policies and regulations. 
Also, he was not responsible for the 
maintenance of domestic and civil or- 
der. He did not have to work with the 
press, the media, or informants. He did 
not have to cooperate with or work in 
internal affairs, be guided by legisla- 
tion, or accept the decisions of the 
courts. Finally, he did not have to pro- 
vide a wide range of services for those 
in need, from evicted families to help- 
less alcoholics to lost children. He did 
not have to rescue cats, exercise dis- 
cretion, make arrests, complete re- 
ports, testify in court, or look out for the 
safety of a partner. He had only to put 
on his uniform (in his case, a uniform 
made of metal), mount his vehicle (in 
his case, an armored horse), draw his 
weapon (in his case, a sword), find the 
dragon, and slay it. Police work is 
much more complex and demanding 
than the work of St. George. No matter 
how well a police officer does his 
work— even if he is commended for his 
performance— he will never be made a 
saint for It. 


By 
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It must also be remembered that 
while people are terrified of dragons, a 
little tremor also runs through most of 
them in the presence of those who slay 
dragons. Police officers have wit- 
nessed this, I am sure, and have 
sensed many people drawing Into 
themselves when the police are 
around, even if they have nothing to 
fear. This is, perhaps, why the social 
life of many police officers centers 
largely on the companionship of other 
law enforcement officers. They share 
in the tradition of St. George, because 
they, like him, have the authority to use 
force, including deadly force, even 
though for most officers the use of 
force Is not commonplace. The police 
share in this tradition to the extent that 
people experience a tremor in the 
presence of authority conjoined with 
the visible trappings of power. 

The job of St. George was much 
easier, less complex, and in some 
ways, more rewarding than that of to- 
day’s police officer. For him, there was 
never any question about what to do or 
how to do it. Much more is asked and 
expected of the officer who works not 
In the company of saints, but in the 
company of human beings, from the 
best to the worst. And so, the first step 
is to have a look at the idea of human 
beings which underlies this country, 
the idea of human beings which has 
led to the U. S. Constitution, to our 
form of government, and in part, to the 
prevailing notions of what the proper 
functions of the police are. 


(Published by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice) 
Reprinted from the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, November 1981. 
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James Madison is commonly de* 
scribed as “The Father of the Constitu- 
tion.” He is one of my heroes because 
he tried hard to be competent and 
qualified to do the work that he^set out 
to do. The work in which he was inter- 
ested was the design and construction 
of a durable country— one that would 
last— and a country in which there 
would be a willingness to conduct an 
experiment. The experiment he con- 
templated was an experiment in or- 
dered liberty. He envisioned a country 
in which there would be long term 
survival of law, order, and freedom. 

To make himself qualified for this 
work, Madison studied the best books 
on government and forms of nations. 
He also studied and observed human 
beings, including himself, to find out 
what could be expected of them. He 
realized that if he was wrong about 
human beings, the experiment was 
doomed to failure. He stated in the 
Federalist Papers: 

“What is government itself but the 
greatest of all reflections on human 
nature? If men were angels, no 
government would be necessary. If 
angels were to govern men, neither 
external nor internal controls on 
government would be necessary. In 
framing a government which is to be 
administered by men over men, the 
great difficulty lies in this: you must 
first enable the government to 
control the governed, and in the next 
place oblige it to control itself.” 


Madison saw clearly that men are 
not angels— they are capable of vice 
as well as virtue. Because they are not 
angels, they cannot live together with 
any measure of freedom unless some- 
one is vested with the authority and 
power to intervene if men begin to 
disregard the freedom of others to do 
whatever they please. But those who 
possess the authority and power are 
human beings, not angels. There must 
accordingly be limits to their right to 
intervene, to their authority, and to their 
power. These limits are imposed by the 
law and the Constitution. But those 
who make the laws are men and wom- 
en as well— not angels. Because they 
must be limited, there is an executive 
branch of government to administer 
and enforce laws or veto legislation, if 
necessary. Beyond this, there must be 
a judicial system to review the constitu- 
tionality of the laws and to prosecute 
and defend those accused of violating 
them. But the judges are human be- 
ings, not angels, and they must not be 
allowed to elect themselves or choose 
their successors. The same principles 
apply to the police, internally and exter- 
nally. Thus, Madison attempted to de- 
sign a country where people could live 
together with liberty— a country built on 
the undeniable fact of life that no coun- 
try is durable if it is designed as if men 
and women were angels, if men were 
angels, there would be no need for 
police. And if all men were devils, the 
police would never be enough, nor 
would martial law be enough. 


Madison understood what the 
English historian Lord Acton put into 
words in a letter dated April 5, 1887, to 
Bishop Mandell Creighton. He said 
“Power tends to corrupt (he did not say 
it corrupts, but that Is tends to corrupt), 
and absolute power corrupts absolute- 
ly.” This is why tyranny— absolute pow- 
er vested in someone— always ends In 
disaster. Nobody can handle absolute 
power without sooner or later being 
overwhelmed by it and using It abusive- 
ly. America has a better idea. 

The police have both authority and 
power, but like the rest of us, they are 
not angels. The challenge of police 
work is to live with these three factors 
simultaneously. The way to meet the 
challenge is to act as Madison did— do 
everything possible to become the kind 
of person to whom authority and power 
can be entrusted and the kind of police 
officer, patrol or command, who can 
exercise authority responsibly and use 
power in the right ways at the right 
times for the right reasons. 

It is because this is the challenge 
of police work that police work must be 
taken seriously. To be a competent 
police officer is a tremendous achieve- 
ment— few human accomplishments 
related to work are more impressive. 
To be an efficient officer requires tech- 
nical skills, self-knowledge, a capacity 
for sound judgment, the ability to make 
rapid decisions about people and 
events, patience, the ability to cooper- 
ate, preparedness to draw the line on 
how far an Incident is allowed to devel- 
op, and sensitivity to suffering. At the 
same time, an officer must have very 
thick skin, courage, respect for the law, 
personal restraint, concern for justice 
and fairness, the ability to face human 
depravity, hopelessness, viciousness, 
and deceit. He must possess the ability 
to face predators and victims without 
being destroyed by them and the self- 
discipline required to face hours of 
boredom without becoming indifferent 
or lax. A good police officer Is like the 



transmission of a fine highway trac- 
tor— -10 speeds forward, 3 in reverse, 
with a clutch that makes it possible to 
move from one to another smoothly 
and virtually at will. Few occupations 
require so much or are exposed to as 
much scrutiny or criticism. Harry Tru- 
man had the right answer to those who 
complained when he said, “If you can’t 
stand the heat, get out of the kitchen.” 
If you can’t tolerate having colleagues 
who do not attempt to be good police 
officers, leave the profession, because 
they will always be there. If you haven’t 
the patience to deal with questionable 
court decisions, leave the profession, 
because they will always be there. If 
you can’t stand public officials, incom- 
petent officials, an indifferent or cow- 
ardly public— persons who are afraid to 
get involved— leave the profession, be- 
cause they will always be there. If you 
dislike making decisions of magnitude 
in a hurry— decisions on which you 
may be second-guessed— leave the 
profession, because they will always 
be there. If you dislike people getting 
away with something when you know 
they are guilty, leave the profession, 
because they will always be there. 
These are the burners on the stove in 
the kitchen, and they are always lit, 
emanating heat. But before you leave 
the profession, notice that in every 
walk of life, when people are entrusted 
with responsibility and the authority to 
exercise discretion, and in every occu- 
pation where one deals with the public 
and its agencies, the conditions are 
largely the same. The problems are 
prominent and they grind on us. But 
the experiment in ordered liberty looks 
to be a lot better than the alternatives. 
When you are appalled by all these 
sources of heat, remind yourself of 
your good colleagues, decent citizens, 
worthwhile officials, competent journal- 
ists, sound laws, and appropriate con- 
victions for crime. Think of the good 
things— they are always there. 

So, If this is the challenge— to ex- 
ercise authority responsibly and to use 
power appropriately in circumstances 
which are far from ideal, and when 
none of us is an angel— how, in prac- 
tice, Is it to be met? 


. . the challenge [is] 
to exercise authority 
responsibly and to use 
power appropriately in 
circumstances which 
are far from 
ideal. . . 


The first consideration is acquiring 
the technical skills necessary to func- 
tion effectively. These skills range from 
the basic study of psychology to the 
use of weapons — the former is intend- 
ed to reduce the need for the latter. It 
is the responsibility of the police acad- 
emy to provide instruction in these 
skills and the responsibility of senior 
officers to practice them as teachers in 
the presence of less experienced offi- 
cers. Basic competence enhances 
technical skills. 

The second consideration Is self- 
knowledge. Not everyone is suitable 
for police work. Some lack the fortitude 
for it, some are physically Inept, some 
are too emotionally vulnerable, and 
some cannot resist the temptations of 
it. The latter can be explained by the 
story of Richard Rich, who lived in the 
16th century, and like the rest of us, 
was no angel. He was tremendously 
ambitious — not to accomplish anything 
worthwhile but to get ahead. He lusted 
for power, prestige, and wealth. When 
Rich was young, he asked Thomas 
More, “the man for ail seasons,” to 
give him a political appointment. Thom- 
as declined, telling Rich that he could 
not handle the temptations of power. 
More told him that “a man should go 
where he won’t be tempted,” meaning 
that people should accept only jobs 
with temptations they can resist. Rich 


disregarded More’s advice and made 
his way into politics by accepting great- 
er and greater bribes to betray trusts. 
Finally, Rich perjured himself. His per- 
jury led to the execution of Thomas 
More at the hands of Henry VIII. Rich’s 
corruption led him to the power, pres- 
tige, and wealth he wanted, but as a 
human being and a politician, he was 
worthless — he betrayed everything 
that was ever entrusted to him. 

The temptations of police work are 
considerable. There are economic 
profits to be made from giving “the 
blessing” to illegal activities such as 
gambling, dealing, and prostitution, 
there are chances to be sadistic, there 
are sexual favors to be had, there are 
the benefits of providing selective pro- 
tection to merchants, there are oppor- 
tunities to break the law with impunity 
because of “the brotherhood,” and 
there Is bribery. Thus, opportunities to 
be tempted are more commonplace 
than in most occupations. There is also 
the temptation to think of the police as 
an isolated, maligned group who com- 
plains about the nature of people and 
institutions and who is self-indulgent 
with liquor and other depressants and 
stimulants off duty because the work Is 
so demanding. The latter are the temp- 
tations of self-righteousness and self- 
pity. There Is the temptation to be hard 
on one’s family and friends because 
the tension in police work Is so con- 
stant compared to that in most en- 
deavors. Anyone who aspires to be 
really good at police work must learn to 
resist these temptations, must learn 
that they are invariably present, and 
must learn that the responsibilities of 
the office require that they be resisted 
successfully. The cop on the pad is an 
affront to every sacrifice ever made to 
build this country — from , the diligence 
of Madison to the deaths of our sol- 
diers In Vietnam. It is no refuge to insist 
that other people, even other police, 
yield to these temptations and get 
away with it. The badge and the shield 
are not licenses for personal gain. 
Rather, they should signify that the 
person who holds them is worthy of 
trust. The person who serves the law 
and the public should be committed to 
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the experiment in ordered liberty. 
When one puts on the badge, he is still 
a human being— he is still no angel. He 
is, however, expected to stand for the 
best in us. 

Technical skills and self-knowl- 
edge are straightforward dimensions of 
the police officer worthy of the badge. 
Not all officers possess them, making it 
much worse for them, much worse for 
their colleagues, much worse for the 
rest of us, and much worse for the 
experiment in ordered liberty. That is 
the risk involved in being human and in 
entrusting authority to human beings. 

As 1 have said, there is much to 
being excellent at police work. There 
are fundamental virtues of good per- 
sonal character — ^wisdom, temper- 
ance, justice, courage, and integrity. 

Integrity means wholeness and 
unity. It means being one person at 
work, at play, and in ail parts of occu- 
pational, civic, personal, and social life. 
This is the kind of wholeness that 
makes people trustworthy, not only in 
the sense that they are honest but also 
in the sense that they make reliable, 
well-reasoned decisions and judg- 
ments. They don’t act impulsively even 
when they have to act quickly. This 
kind of trustworthiness is akin to wis- 
dom— to being able to read situations 
and people in order to understand 
what is meant by what one sees and 
hears. It is not just being street smart, 
being able to sense that someone is 
“hinky," or being able to sense that 
something is amiss. Important as these 
traits are, it goes much farther than 
these. When Bill Bradley, currently the 
junior Senator from New Jersey, 
played his last game for Princeton in 
the NCAA consolation finals, he con- 
cluded his time on the floor with a 
da 2 zling array of shots, all successful. 
He made baseline jumpers, fall-aways, 
and hook shots, some without ever 
looking at the basket Asked later how 
he could do that he explained that as 
a boy he had practiced every day, and 
at the end of his practice, he would 
shoot 10 different shots, 10 times in 
succession, until he made the 100 
shots. This diligent practice gives one, 
he said, “a serise of where you are.” 


“Technical skills and 
self-knowledge are 
straightforward 
dimensions of the 
police officer worthy 
of the badge.” 


This same sentiment could be applied 
to wisdom — having a sense of where 
you are with respect to the Constitu- 
tion, the laws, the public, your col- 
leagues, and the other people in your 
lives, it takes practice to achieve it, just 
as it does to achieve other cardinal 
virtues. It comes from reading books 
and paying attention to one’s experi- 
ence. Temperance means self-control, 
not giving oneself over to impulse, 
rage, or fleeting desire for instant grati- 
fication. Justice consists of fair, nondis- 
criminatory treatment in light of 
relevant facts and circumstances. 
Courage means physical bravery—the 
bravery to make.decisions, to stand by 
them when they are right, and to im- 
prove upon them when they are wrong. 

These virtues— technical skills, 
self-knowledge, integrity, wisdom, tem- 
perance, justice, and courage— are the 
backbone of the ability to exercise dis- 
cretion soundly in the performance of 
one’s duties and the conduct of one’s? 
life. They are the characteristics that 
“separate the men from the boys,” 
They are the achievements that distin- 
guish mature adults from children and 
immature adults. People who achieve 
them do not have empty heads. They 
make mistakes, but they are able to 
avoid them frequently. They do not 
have hollow chests. They experience 
fear, but they do not run away. They 
experience temptation. Sometimes 
they yield to it, because they are not 
angels. Often, they succeed in resist- 
ing It— they do not betray their oaths. 


Finally, there is respect for per- 
sons, not because they are good or 
noble, but simply because they are 
people. This kind of respect is em- 
bodied in the eighth amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution which prohibits cruel 
and unusual punishment. It does not 
prohibit cruel and unusual punishment 
only for decent people— it prohibits it 
for everyone. It Is difficult, sometimes, 
in the company of dope users, rapists, 
or pimps to preserve this sense of 
limits as to what we can rightly do, but 
preserve the limits we must. In some 
. police divisions citizens are referred to 
as “maggots.” Officers will comment, 
“Why should I risk my life for some 
maggot?” The vision won’t work. Every 
time a parent attempts to make a child 
behave by threatening to turn him over 
to a policeman, teaching him that the 
officer is to be feared, it becomes im- 
portant for the officer to remember the 
limits and to preserve the capacity to 
treat people fairly and within the law, 
no matter how bad they are or what 
laws they have broken. This does not 
mean that the civil rights of the public 
are more Important than those of the 
police, that the life of a "civilian” is 
more important than that of a police 
officer, or that an officer should never 
use force or violence. It does mean 
that the police are obliged, as Madison 
puts it, to govern themselves in the 
performance of their duties. They are 
obliged to remember that the most 
despicable person is still a human be- 
ing. 

Police officers who take these 
matters seriously bring a nobility to the 
work. This is not to romanticize them— 
they are worthy of the trust placed In 
them. They have taught me about insti- 
tutions other than the police, and I 
have used what they taught me. They 
have explained what they say to peo- 
ple from other cities where it is com- 
mon practice to give an officer money 
if stopped for a traffic violation or 
drunkenness. Their response is, “We 
don’t do that here.” Now, In the institu- 
tions I serve— in the college where I 
work— when something is not done as 
it should be, / say, "We don’t do that 
here.” ITBI 
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